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The Churches Determine 
the Spread of Liberal 
Christianity 


“* IN order that our Unitarian faith may continue to exert a powerful influence 

on the religious life of America and the world, it must be organized into 
churches. Liberals must be welded together, must work together, sacrifice and 
serve together,— strengthened for all this through public worship and a common 
faith. There is no lack of opportunities. The problem is rather how far these 
opportunities may be within the means of the Association to make adequate 


response,’’ the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION recently stated to its 


member churches. 


MONG TYPICAL OPPORTUNITIES for church extension are these: 
Fort Worth, Texas, with 200,000 people, has the nucleus of a liberal ‘church; 
Waco, Texas, with 50,000 people, has an organized group which will welcome help 
toward maintaining liberal services; London, Ontario, a city of 60,000 is asking 
for organized Unitarian effort; Springfield, IIl., 80,000, has a group organized, and 
a well-located church building is to be had at a low figure; Roanoke and Norfolk» 
Va., Charlotte, N.C., Lexington, Ky., Flint, Mich., and numerous others present 
great opportunities for developing liberal churches. 


MEN OF MANY DENOMINATIONS seek admission to the Unitarian 

fellowship, which has not the churches to meet the demand, while dozens 
of places are asking for liberal preaching. One of these ministers has built three 
churches and raised a million dollars for Baptist denominational work. Another 
seeks change because he is now in a hypocritical position. One is looking for 
dismissal by his presbytery on the charge of heresy, because of his liberal sermons. 
Another writes, ‘‘the heresy hounds are on my trail. Southern Presbyterians 
have a long way yet to come and they are going to be a long time coming.”’ 


"THE UNITARIAN CHURCHES DECIDE by their contributions to the 

Association how much work can be done in the field. The fiscal year closes 
April 30. Checks should be made payable to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Opinion in knegland 


PRESIDENT HOOVER 


UBLIC OPINION in England, like the 

Hydra of old, is a monster with many 
heads and it speaks with various tongues. 
But the most rational and responsible of 
them express the unfeigned good will and 
hope to the accompaniment of which, on 
this side of the Atlantic, President Hoover 
enters upon his responsible and far-reach- 
ing task. It is believed that he will take 
his place among the great Presidents of 
the United States, who, at the end of their 
term of office, have left the high causes, 
not only of a party but of a nation and 
of humanity, solidly advanced. To his 
American heritage he has added a great 
moral estate in Europe, built up by master- 
ful energy and power of organization on 
the enduring foundations of humanitarian 
ideal and action. His name liveth for- 
evermore in the blue sky that overarches 
the storm clouds which rolled over the 
stricken battlefields of a continent, belch- 
ing thunder and lightening upon them. It 
is no small gain that the leading actor on 
the American stage to-day has passed with 
benor and acclamation through a mighty 
act whose scene was laid in Europe. He 
has background, is cosmopolitan in an un- 
accustomed degree. “He hath set the 
world in his heart.” 

On this side we shall follow his career 
both in regard to internal affairs, particu- 
larly in the matter of the Prohibition 
Crusade, and on the field of international 
policy, with intense and expectant interest. 
The fortunes of the Prohibition Law are 
repeatedly debated and discussed in a 
country which, while still far short of the 
flattery which takes the form of imitation, 
nevertheless senses in that law a moral 
experiment on a big scale such as cannot 
fail to have reverberations even at a dis- 
tance of 3,000 miles in a world the mutual 
reactions of whose parts more and more 
ignore the factor of space. 

While as for peace, the prime question 
of the century, the main touchstone of its 
character and measure of its caliber, by 
his successes or failures there will it be 
decided in the long judicature of Time 
whether Mr. Hoover was the man for the 
day. It is in that court, where the issues 
on trial transcend the might and majesty 
even of nations and their appointed limits, 
and where the race presents its pleas, that 
the final judgment will be given. Already 
the spirit of a new hope rests upon its 
towers. 


R. NICOL CROSS 


British Correspondent of THe REGISTER 


THE KELLOGG PACT 


France has ratified the Pact of Paris, 
and recently, also, the British Ambassador, 
on behalf of Great Britain and the Do- 
minions, deposited at Washington their 
joint ratification of the Kellogg Treaty. 
Simultaneously our Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Sir Austen Chamberlain, wrote 
Mr. Kellogg, as the chief instrument in the 
consummation of this agreement for the 
renunciation of war as a method of na- 
tional policy, expressing the wish that it 
might “link the nations of the world in 
peaceful co-operation and in particular 
confirm forever the peace which for over 
one hundred years has endured between 
the United States, America, and the 
British Empire.” 

It transpires, however, that Sir Austen, 
who is inclined to “Schwirmerei”’ neither 
by taste nor temperament, gave vent at 
Geneva to sentiments on the immediate 
effects of the Pact which appear to have 
been very cautious and by no means san- 
guine. It is a reflection on the reliability 
of sections of the press as a medium of 
accurate information that in New York, 
Sir Austen’s statements are declared to 
have been grossly garbled and perverted. 
He has since published a categorical denial 
that he said anything to belittle the im- 
portance of the Kellogg Pact; such a thing 
would be a contradiction of all his public 
utterances on the subject, he avers. In 
his view the Pact is “one more bar- 
rier erected by international co-operation 
against war,” but it cannot be taken as an 
absolute security, and he quotes President 
Hoover to the effect that “peace can be 
contributed to by respect for our ability 
in defense . . . and it will become a reality 
only through self-restraint and active ef- 
fort in friendliness and helpfulness.” Rea- 
sonable people of insight will no doubt 
agree that peace is not in its full sense a 
mere negative abstinence from war but 
a positive state compounded of good will 
and community of life, enterprise, and 
ideal; but the mass of plain-thinking folk 
will continue to find the acid test of the 
worth of these Pacts in the amount of 
faith which the governments are prepared 
to put in them as measured by common 
policies of actual disarmament. Unless 
the goods are delivered, the credit of any 
written bonds will inevitably sink and be 
assessed only at their paper value or in 
terms of so many cubic feet of hot air as 
the one measurable product of their 
chemical action. 


THE WAR WITH INDECENCY 


England, as Americans know, is not the 
only country in which the tide of obscene 
literature has been on the flow during the 
last decade. But just within a few 
months, as a result of investigation before 
the courts, orders have been issued for the 
withdrawal from sale of two novels, both 
curiously enough by women, and for the 
destruction by public authority of all avail- 
able copies of them. As a consequence, 
the establishment of a Censorship of Lit- 
erature has again been mooted. <A deputa- 
tion of the custodians of morals lately 
waited upon the Home Secretary, Mr. 
Joynson Hicks. They were introduced by 
the Chairman of the London Public Mo- 
rality Council, who said there were certain 
publishers and writers who seemed to be 
trying how far they could progress in the 
line of obscenity, with financial profit and 
no punishment. It was the Council’s view 
that legislation should be promoted “pro- 
viding that any person responsible for 
knowingly selling books or printed matter 
to young persons under eighteen should be 
punished under summary jurisdiction if 
such books or publications were:calculated 
to corrupt the morals of young persons.” 

If that statement embodies the best 
guidance the Council can give, then it will 
not do. The difficulties of applying such 
a general principle would offer too many 
loopholes of escape to people who are 
prepared to exchange morals for money 
and put their wits into the business. The 
weakness of the case presented only comes 
out the more strongly when we find among 
the condemned not only translations like 
“The Decameron,” and books “of a pseudo- 
sociological or scientific character,’ but 
publications on birth control. The con- 
science of society should not require much 
stirring against a class of book “which 
seems to glorify prostitution and advocate 
promiscuity at the earliest possible age,” 
or against the sort of literature the effect 
of which on the young is, as Dame Beatrix 
Lyall put it, that “young people are gradu- 
ally losing all sense of right and wrong,” 
and. mind only the consequences. ‘The 
dangers are neither illusory nor light 
of youthful experiment with established 
moral codes. 

On the other hand, we have to reckon 
with a growing conviction that the estab- 
lished institutions and codes are by no 
means final or infallible in all their parts, 
and that to stereotype all existing ideas 
and standards would be to stultify the 
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developing conscience and moral insight 
of civilization. Any legislation which 
would tend or be used to suppress the 
serious and searching discussion of prob- 
lems of divorce or birth control would not 
be tolerated in England to-day by much 
of the most thoughtful and reputable pub- 
lic opinion in the land. The Reason of 
to-morrow will not abdicate to Authority, 
which is just the Reason of the day before 
yesterday. 

The Home Secretary has become a 
standing joke as a believer in rules and 
regulations for keeping the sheep from 
going astray. He has been the butt for 
sneers and scorns, for gibes and diatribes, 
a fertile subject for comic caricatures. 
But “Jix’” goes on smiling, arm in arm 
with Aunt D.O.R.A. Still he disappointed 
the expectation of the deputation, declined 
the impossible task of becoming Literary 
Censor to the nation in an age overcrowded 
with printing presses; he pointed out that 
there already existed a law against ob- 
scene publications, and that all the civil- 
ized nations had entered into a convention 
at Geneva to make it improper for the 
Post Office to carry indecent literature. 
We must make the most of existing legis- 
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lation and appeal to the honor of authors 
and the influence of public feeling and 
taste. 

Surely he was right. Literature is only 
asymptom. The disease lies in the public, 
who have a way of getting what they want 
on the principle of demand creating supply. 
The cure also lies with them ultimately. 
At bottom it is a problem of purifying the 
mind, elevating the ideas, and as far as 
the young people are concerned, of winning 
by education, mental and physical, their 
interest in the higher and better things. 
The task of getting rid of debasing litera- 
ture is really, and in the last resort, the 
large task of individual and social salva- 
tion. It is summed up in St. Augustine’s 
aphorism, “Love God and do anything.” 

The prurient and exotic has been over- 
done, a reaction partly from the puritanic, 
which must without doubt be undone if 
the moral health of the community is to 
be won; but we must guard against the 
prescriptions of panic, remembering that 
most which makes a respectable civiliza- 
tion nowadays was once an innovation 
which would not have passed the censor 
of the time. 


Travel Notes of a Memorable Journey; 


Dr. Reese Says India Should Have Freedom 


PON reaching India, I learned that the 

Brahmo plans for the Southern India 
tour, beginning at Madras, January 4, and 
ending with the Calcutta climax of cele- 
brations, had for local reasons been 
changed. This fitted in very well with 
my own situation, since, due to illness, I 
was unable to arrive in India before Janu- 
ary 22. Dr. Southworth and Dr. Drum- 
mond had _ previously visited various 
Samajes and created interest in the cele- 
brations. Dr. and Mrs. Southworth stood 
up admirably under the strain of much 
travel, and Dr. Southworth’s addresses 
were deeply appreciated. 


We arrived in Calcutta in the early 


forenoon of January 22, and went di- 
rectly to the Great Eastern Hotel. Soon 


after arrival at the hotel, 
which had missed us at the boat, due to 
the unexpected early arrival of the ship 
and our haste in disembarking, welcomed 


us with both garlands and affection. At 
four o’clock, at City College, was the 
Meadville Convocation Service, for con- 


ferring the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity on Rev. Hemchandra Sarkar, the 
venerable leader of the Brahmo Samaj. 
Dr. Southworth presided. Principal Maitra 
of City College gave the invocation, and 
Rey. Jaminikanta Koar, class of 1912, read 
a compilation of passages from various 
scriptures. Dr. Drummond told of Mr. 
Sarkar’s early days at Manchester. Next 
I spoke on “Current Trends in Theological 
Education.” I tried to show that there is 
a marked change in the direction of more 
human and less abstract content. In brief: 


(1) Especially is this true in the 
field of the history of religion. Where 
the old theological education inter- 
ested itself in the history of a single 
ethnic religion, with dates, epochs, and 
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charts, the new theological education 
is interested in the history of religion 
itself as man’s endeavor to wring a 
satisfying life from an environing sit- 
uation sometimes none too friendly. 
So the history of religion becomes a 
living thing instead of a dry chronicle. 

(2) The old abstract theology, with 
its proofs of the existence of God and 
analysis of His character, is likewise 
giving way to a type of philosophy 
that deals not with super-abstractions, 
but with concrete human values— 
building the ideals of to-morrow of the 
materials of to-day’s experience, and 
then changing them to-morrow in the 
light of to-morrow’s experience. 

(8) The emphasis on ecclesiology, 
the old study of how ecclesiastical 
machines have worked, is being re- 
placed with a more useful: knowledge 
of the social sciences—psychology, so- 
ciology, and economics. 

This change from an abstract and 
otherworldly theological content to one 
that is concrete and worldly is the 
hope of religion. It will stir the soul. 
It will vivify the church. It will com- 
mit religion to a program for a full 
and rich life for every man, and 
woman, and child. 


Dr. Southworth then conferred the de- 
gree, and the investiture was by Rey. 
Satyananda Roy of the class of 1918, and 
Prof. Amal Kumar Siddhanta of the class 
of 1925. While the usual academic prac- 
tice was adhered to, including caps, gowns, 
and procession, there was nevertheless a 
striking absence of formal attire, a situa- 
tion quite general in India. My own com- 
bination was a white suit and a black 
gown. Nevertheless, the occasion was 
suitably dignified, 
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The program for Wednesday, January 
23, being in Bengali and hence not com- 
prehensible to the foreign delegates, most 
of the day was spent in seeing Calcutta, 
although for a while we listened to the 
Brahmo young people caroling in the open 
air of a public park. <A description of 
Calcutta does not properly belong in this 
letter. Suffice it so say that not till my 
dying day shall I forget the sight of cows, 
ealves, and bulls perambulating at will 
along the streets and sidewalks, nor the 
caw-caw of the crows, nor especially, the 
affection with which the Indians stroked 
the well-rounded necks of the cows they 
met on the sidewalks. 
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Thursday, the 24th, was an all-day ses- 
sion. The Brahmos met early (some said 
at 4 A.M.) and prayed and sang until time 
for the 11.30 o’clock Luncheon Festival, 
where typical Indian food was served on 
banana leaves and eaten with the fingers. 
But a special table prepared for the for- 
eign delegates was presided over by Dr. 
Sarkar’s daughter. At three o’clock, a tea 
in honor of the foreign delegates was given 
by Sir and Lady J. C. Bose. Dr. Bose is 
well known through the world for his 
scientific achievements, including the 
measurements of the growth of plants. 
The Bose institute is well equipped and 
offers opportunity for specialization in 
certain phases of science. On the lecture 
desk in the main hall is written: “For the 
glory of India and for the Welfare of the 
World, this Temple of Science is dedicated 
at the feet of God.’ We returned to the 
Brahmo headquarters for a four o’clock 
session, where Dr. Southworth spoke, and 
the foreign delegates sang Western hymns. 

At five o’clock on Friday, the 25th, I ad- 
dressed the International Club of Caleutta, 
the meeting being held in the Y. W. C. A. 
At six o’clock, at Brahmo headquarters, 
was held the welcoming service and the 
response by foreign delegates. In the ab- 
sence of Dr. Lathrop, Dr. Southworth, 
who had many times conveyed greetings 
throughout India, graciously introduced 
me as the spokesman for the American 
delegates. The building was suitably deco- 
rated, all space was taken, and the 
“elders” sat on the floor, totally sur- 
rounding the pulpit. It was a picturesque 
and stirring meeting. 

On Saturday, the 26th, at 9 A.mM., was 
held an exhibit of the Bengal Social Serv- 
ice League, organized and effectively di- 
rected by Dr. D. N. Maitra. After brief 
addresses by Dr. Drummond, Mr. Parker 
of the Society of Friends, and myself, we 
examined the charts used by Dr. Maitra 
in health lectures through Bengal and 
elsewhere. They would also do good in 
America, including the home town of 
Katherine Mayo. ' 

Sunday and Monday, the 27th and 28th, 
were the big days of the Celebration. The 
sessions were called the “Parliament of 
Religions” and held in the Senate Hall of 
the University of Calcutta. The Sunday 
sessions began at 8.30 a.m., and continued, 
with noon intermission, until five o'clock. 
Rabindranath Tagore risked his health, 
which is none too good, in order to deliver 
a brief address, following which hedeparted 
to his Calcutta home. Dr. Drummond 
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presided at the morning session, and a 
Hindu pundit in the afternoon. Many 
religions were represented on the program. 
Both Dr. Southworth and I addressed the 
meetings. 

I suffered conflicting emotions. Being 
under a foreign flag, I felt a certain obli- 
gation of courtesy ; but being a humanist, 
I felt the weight of 320,000,000 people in 
political slavery. With more than my 
usual restraint, in a portion of my address 
I dealt with religion in relation to liberty, 
and in closing enlarged the phrasing 
though not the content of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s statement that “No nation is good 
enough to rule another.” I said, “No race 
or nation, whatever its color or cuiture, is 
good enough or wise enough to rule an- 
other race or nation—and that means both 
England in India, and America in the 
Philippines.” By the instant response 
from the large audience, I realized, as I 
had not before, what a mighty movement 
is stirring underneath the surface of 
Indian life. Upon resuming my seat, an 
old Indian gentleman who sat in a seat of 
honor on the platform leaned over to me, 
and in clearly enunciated English, said, 
“You spoke for our whole country, gave 
vent to the fire that burns in every soul.” 
At the Monday session, an array of repre- 
sentatives of still other religious move- 
ments spoke from 4 to 7 p.m. By special 
arrangements made by the program com- 
mittee, I had the honor of delivering a 
second address, in which I outlined the 
prerequisites of world peace, as interreli- 
gious fellowship, interracial sympathy, and 
international patriotism. — 

Tuesday forenoon, I visited the Adi 
Samaj (Adi meaning ‘‘original”’), Tagore’s 
home, the Marble House where hundreds 
of paupers are fed daily, one of the build- 
ings of the New Dispensation group; paid 
my respects at the tomb of MKeshub 
Chunder Sen; saw the old home of P. ©. 
Mozoomdar, who was called the Oriental 
Christ, and visited Victoria Institute, of 
which Miss Ghosh, now in Meéadyille, is 
principal. In the afternoon there was an 
open-air session at the Brahmo girls’ 
school. Both Dr. Southworth and I spoke, 
representing the American delegates. Fol- 
lowing this, I addressed a special meeting 
in the hall of the school on the “Technique 
of Fostering Liberal Opinion,’ and used 
the Abraham Lincoln Center Forum as a 
special illustration. 

On the forenoon of Wednesday, the 30th, 
T visited an elementary school, conducted 
by the Brahmos, and addressed the 
students of City College. At three o’clock, 
I addressed the Department of Modern 
History of the University of Calcutta on 
the Program for the Outlawry of War, in- 
cluding not only the recent Peace Pact, but 
in addition the codification of inter- 
national law on the basis of Outlawry and 
the affirmative jurisdiction of a worid 
court. This was my ninth and last ad- 
dress in Calcutta. 

I will not attempt to relate the many 
teas and dinners that were given to the 
foreign delegates, nor the special dinners 
and teas to those who possessed special 
letters of introduction to prominent people. 
There were significant interviews and pri- 
vate discussions, One of the most 
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interesting was that of Mrs. Southworth 
and At‘ce Snow for a full hour with Rabin- 
dranath Tagore in his Calcutta home. 
Everywhere we were courteously received 
by the Indians. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Lathrop arrived at noon, 
Wednesday, the 30th, and spent a busy day 
and a half in Caleutta, including a special 
luncheon in their honor. Already the 
Southworths and Drummonds had started 
on a southern tour, and Mrs. Randall and 
her friends had reached Calcutta ahead of 
the Snows and myself, and had done Dar- 
jeeling and were then touring Northern 
India. The Snows and I were leaving 
that night for Benares and various points 
where Brahmo meetings were being ar- 
ranged. <A quick ‘council of war’ was 
held and it was decided that the Lathrops 
would join us at Delhi. After visiting 
Benares, Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, Japur, and 
Cawnpore, we proceeded to Ahmedabad 
and Bombay, where both Dr. Lathrop and 
I addressed meetings of the Brahmo 
Samaj. At Ahmedabad, we attended a 
mass meeting of students who were on a 
strike that grew out of opposition to 
the Simon Commission, and we visited 
Gandhi’s home, and the National Univer- 
sity of which Gandhi is chancellor. Un- 
fortunately, Gandhi was at Karachi, but 
his secretary knew of our contemplated 
visit, and I had the rare satisfaction of 
receiving a small hank of yarn woven and 
spun by Gandhi himself. But much as I 
prize this yarn, I will give it to anyone 
who will adequately finance unity in a 
campaign to educate America on her op- 
portunity, both culturally and commer- 
cially, in an India freed from foreign 
control. 

Dr. Lathrop and I addressed a Brahmo 
meeting in Bombay. While the meeting 
was in session, a throng of people came 
pouring down the street in the direction 
of the section where the Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans were rioting and where many 
had been killed and wounded. Their 
voices sounded above the clatter of the 
street, bait I could not understand them. 
A few moments later came another throng. 
The meeting was all but broken up. 
Frankly, I was a bit frightened. But my 
fears were unfounded, for the throngs 
were made up of Hindus and Moham- 
medans marching together into the rioting 
section, singing, “Long Live Hindu-Moslem 
Unity!’ Not much longer can Hindus and 
Moslems be played off one against the 
other to the advantage of a foreign power. 

From Bombay, Dr. and Mrs. Lathrop 
went to Bangalore to join the Southworths 
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and the Drummonds, and then to sail 
from Colombo, February 27. The Snows 
and I having failed to get transferred to 
the later boat, went to Madras and on to 
Colombo to sail February 18. In Madras, 
where we had only the time between 
trains, I addressed one of the most inter- 
esting of the Samajes, and we were re- 
ceived by Annie Besant at the world head- 
quarters of the Theosophical Society. I 
asked Mrs. Besant what we could do in 
America for Indian liberty. She replied 
that we could give sympathetic under- 
standing; and that America’s is the only 
opinion that Britain respects. She said 
she favored Dominion Status for India, 
interpreted as complete freedom within its 
own borders. This seems to be the opin- 
ion of many leading Indians. But unless 
granted soon and graciously, it had just 
as well not be granted at all, for every 
day of delay means wave upon wave added 
to the rolling tide of opinion favoring 
complete independence. 

Arriving in Colombo, we joined Mrs. 
Randall and her friends, compared experi- 
ences, and concluded that the difficulties 
of travel in India are greatly exaggerated. 

A letter awaited us in Colombo. It was 
from a prominent barrister of Calcutta. 
It said: “The American representatives 
have captured our hearts. We now have 
quite a different idea of Americans.” 

Mixed with duties was also much sight- 
seeing, including the riding of elephants 
and camels, and viewing of temples and 
mosques and the world-famous Taj Mahal. 
But my letter is already too long. 

I cannot, however, refrain from relating 
one interesting and amusing experience 
that we had in Calcutta. We had invited 


a young Indian to dinner at the hotel. He 
was elegantly dressed in native attire. 


Upon entering the dining room, the head 
waiter said “That man cannot eat here in 
that dress.” “In that case,’ I replied, 
‘neither will we.” I added that the rule 
seemed to me a very unreasonable one. 
Leaying the dining room, we went to a 
restaurant-club near by. To add to the 
merriment, I was there told that I could 
not eat without my dinner suit. This, 
fortunately, removed some of the embar- 
rassment from the hotel experience, and 
with a feeling partaking somewhat of 
triumph, we returned to the hotel, and 
ordered dinner served in a private room. 


Curtis W. REESE. 


S.S. President Hayes, 
Indian Ocean, 
February 15, 1929. 


P.S.—Chicago, March 30. It seems good 
to be back on Michigan Boulevard. 
C. W. RB. 


Spring Comes 


HELEN 


E. GREENWOOD 


Spring came to Rocky Hill Road to-day ; 

A flush suffused the alder and maple tips 

Over all the lowland swamps. 

Brown butterflies, like animated last year’s leaves 
Fluttered and scurried down the way. 

Hazel catkins swayed from red-tipped branches; 

A phoebe called from the alder twigs 

In the marsh, where the hylas peeped a roundelay. 
Motion, life, and color were all along the way; 
Spring came to Rocky Hill Road to-day. 
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Visitation at Harvard 


A feast of scholarship and fellowship 
LESLIN T. PENNINGTON 


eam Visitation at the Theological 
School in Haryard University is be- 
coming a tradition of significance. A feast 
of scholarship and fellowship, it reveals 
and establishes the fundamental relation- 
ship of three spiritual units—a great theo- 
logical school, the body of its alumni, and 
the riper fruits of contemporary scholar- 
ship and thought. 

The last of these units was represented 
this year, April 2 and 3, by President Ww. 
Douglas Mackenzie of Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, Hartford, Conn., who gave 
the Ingersoll Lecture on Immortality; 
Principal L. P. Packs, of Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxiurd, and editor of The Hibbert 
Journal, who gave the Dudleian Lecture 
on “Natural Religion’; Prof. W. W. Fenn 
of Harvard, who gave the one hundredth 
anniversary address of Charles Carroll 
Everett on “Dr. Everett as Teacher of 
Theology”; Prof. Adolf Deismann, Uni- 
versity of Berlin, member of the Continua- 
tion Committee of Stockholm and Lausanne 
Conferences, who delivered an address on 
“Beumenical co-operation in New Testa- 
ment Study”; Prof. Ernest Barker, Pro- 
fessor of political science, Cambridge 
University, England, who lectured on ‘The 
Problem of State and Church in Europe” ; 
and Prof. Ambrose W. Vernon, professor 
of biography at Dartmouth College, who 
gave the opening address, “An Apology for 
Individualism in Religion, or an Apology 
for the Waning Value of the Soul.” 
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Chapel services were conducted by Dean 
Willard L. Sperry, Rev. Paul 8S. Phalen, 
Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, and Rev. Warren 
S. Archibald. Speakers at the dinner given 
by the Society for Promoting Theological 
Education to the Visitation guests were 
Rey. Abbot Peterson, who presided, Dean 
Sperry, Dr. Raymond Calkins, who will be 
a part-time instructor in pastoral care at 
the Theological School next year, and 
Prof. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer of Crane 
Theological School in Tufts College. 

Dr. Mackenzie’s argument for immor- 
tality was based upon five propositions: 
(1) Belief in immortality is universal in 
human history; hence it is a factor in 
man’s mind. (2) The belief was harmoni- 
ously related from the first to all elements 
of the human mind and co-operated with 
them harmoniously in the development of 
all human faculties. (8) It is inherent in 
man’s belief that he is supreme over the 
physical world. Dr. Mackenzie pointed out 
what was for him the significance of the 
break-up of the block universe of nine- 
teenth-century physicists at the hands of 
such men as A. N. Whitehead, and of the 
growing body of evidence in clairvoyance 
and telepathy. (4) It has been essential 
to the pursuit of the moral ideals and 
values of man. (5) It lies at the basis 
of all religious life and has opened the 


door for other concepts of spiritual beings 
and of a supreme God. , 

These propositions he believes to be 
sound. If men would accept them, the 
transformation of human life would be 
assured. 

“Religion is either natural or it is noth- 
ing,” Dr. Jacks declared. Natural religion 
is not a constructed thing; it grows from 
the roots of a historical basis, and that 
can be nothing less than the history of 
the entire universe. 
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“The deepest truth I know about the 
nature of man is this,” said Dr. Jacks. 
“Man is a being who must earn his living 
in the universe, a being of mortal body 
and immortal soul connected. He must 
earn it by his valor and by his skill. The 
deepest thing I know about the universe 
is this: the universe furnishes man with 
the living he is to earn. It befiiends him 
in the valiant pursuit of it; but, at the 
same time, it is the implacable enemy of 
the sloven who runs away. In these twin 
conceptions forms the growing point of 
natural religion. Man and the universe 
are fellow workers in the pursuit of ex- 
cellence, and God is the excellence pur- 
sued.” Here is the dynamie of the cosmic 
process, the strength of the firmament 
above, of the moral law within. This con- 
ception must be extended to groups, com- 
munities, nations, and whole civilizations. 

“Religion is what the individual does 
with his solitariness,’” he quoted from 
Whitehead, and continued: “What shall 
a man do with his solitariness? Let him 
make an offering to the cause of excellence, 
which is the cause of God. Let him make 
a unique contribution to the work of the 
world, not an argument but an act. Let 
him make a self-affirmation of his unique 
individuality in the work of the world, an 
artist in skill, a hero in respect to his 
work, a saint in the completeness of his 
subjection to it. ' 

“How can an industrial civilization save 
itself if the industry by which it gets its 
living has no part in its salvation? All 
must have part. Define happiness and 
good in any way you please, an industrial 
age will have little of either if the toilers 
are unhappy or the articles produced have 
no value but their market price.” 

One of the outstanding events of the 
Visitation was the tribute of a great 
teacher to his great teacher on the hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth. Professor 
Fenn did not deal with Dr. Everett's life, 
which, he said, was uneventful, nor with 
his theology, which has recently been 
treated in an essay in The Harvard Theo- 
logical Journal, but rather with Dr. Everett 
as a teacher of theology. He traced his 
teaching from the beginning as it was 
rooted in Schleiermacher, and more deeply 
in Hegel, as it anticipated Otto’s “Idea of 
the Holy” and unfolded through successive 
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stages until it gave him this definition of 
religion: “Religion is feeling toward a 
Spiritual Presence manifesting itself in 
Truth, Beauty, and Goodness, especially 
illustrated in the life and teachings of 
Jesus, and as experienced in every soul 
open to its influence.’”” He stressed in par- 
ticular the point that Dean Everett 
founded no school of theology. He had 
no disciples, and wanted none. He taught 
men to think for themselves, to stand on 
their own feet. Many a man, when he had 
gone out from the school, thought his way 
through some perplexing problem with 
originality and genius surprising even to 
himself, only to realize afterward that the 
genius he thought his own was in reality 
the genius of his great teacher which had 
become securely and unconsciously lodged 
within him. He gave men foundations and 
taught them to think for themselves. 

Professor Emeritus Francis G. Peabody, 
by letter, and Professors Emeritus George 
Herbert Palmer and Ephraim Emerton, in 
person, paid their tribute to Dr. Everett. 

Prof. Adolf Deissmann of the University 
of Berlin, one of the outstanding scholars 
of Germany in the field of New Testament 
and early church history, was one of the 
honored guests of the Visitation. Dr. 
Deissmann gave a broad and comprehen- 
sive survey of recent New Testament 
study. He told, with many revealing ex- 
amples from the work with which he is 
so intimately in touch, how international 
and interchureh co-operation is removing 
obstacles and promoting the study of the 
New Testament. 
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Professor Barker of Cambridge Univer- 
sity revealed the problem of the chureh 
and state in Europe as it appears to an 
English mind. “The spiritual experience 
of humanity is the spiritual authority of 
humanity,” he said. There are varieties 
of this spiritual experience. Is religion 
simply one variety among several, or is 
religion the whole of spiritual experience? 
Is the church the exclusive repository of 
the records of spiritual experience and of 
spiritual experience itself, or is it simply 
one repository? These were questions 
which he raised and to which he gave the 
historical answers of various nations, and 
gave implications, at least, of his own 
answers. 

According to Professor Barker, the 
spiritual experience of a people resides in 
a national tradition. The nation which 
is the embodiment of the national tradi- 
tion is greater than either the state or 
the church. Each is an instrument of the 
national tradition. The relationship be- 
tween them is not simple but complicated, 
not absolute but relative. What each 
nation should do in the relationship be- 
tween its church and state depends upon 
its own traditions, and must be aecom- 
plished by wise compromise. He believes 
that the state may with justice deal with 
the church in its constitution. It may go 
further and deal with it in actual legisla- 
tion, particularly on such matters as reli- 
gious education. It may even go further 
still and legislate with regard to matters 
of ritual. 
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The solution of the vexed problem may 
be in co-operation and inter-penetration be- 
tween the church and state as inseparable 
instruments of the national tradition, the 
spiritual experience of the nation, and the 
spiritual authority of the nation. 

Professor Vernon pleaded with deep 
earnestness for an individualism which 
would stand before the tide of the mass 
production, stock companies, and herd- 
mindedness of the day. Before this tide, 
he said, the sense of inward religion, of 
conscience, and of secret sins has gone 
from people. These are days of unbridled 
release. The weights are off. Yet he 
hopes the tide is not wholly against the 
individual. The word “ought” still bursts 
out above the flood. Evolution has ever 
been from the herd to the superior 
individual. 

The three great religions of the world, 
Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedan- 
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ism, were centered in individualism. The 
religion of this day must be a religion of 
individualism if it is to meet the needs 
of human nature. In the service of wor- 
ship, individualism calls for a preponder- 
ance of the prophetic function over the 
priestly function. Mass movement cries 
for the services of the priest and would 
silence the voice of the prophet; but what 
is needed more than all else, is the voice 
of prophecy. If the priestly function must 
be included in the service of worship, let 
it be confined to the first third, so that 
two-thirds may be given to prophecy. 

The greatest appeal of individualism is 
in the audacious doctrine of immortality. 
“Without it no religion has been per- 
manently able to endure,” said Professor 
Vernon. Individuals require immortality 
that the characters builded in solitariness 
may not fade away. 


A School That Tried Itself Out 


Another story on Unitarian Progress in Religious Education 


Vv 
LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE 


HE Sunday-school in Lexington, Mass., 
met its crisis a few years ago when 

it was suddenly left without leadership. 
The minister, Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, 
found a serious problem on his hands. 
Rather than see a school of eager mem- 
bers disintegrate, he attacked the situa- 
tion as an engineer would attack the 
bridging of a river. He studied newer 
methods, took his parish into consultation, 
formed a “junior church” (one of the first 
ventures of that kind in our Fellowship), 
inaugurated a “Family Sunday,” assembled 
a course of study from many sources, and 
enlivened the school by charting its prog- 
ress in discipline, attention, and courtesy. 

“When our Junior Church was formed 
five years ago,’ writes Mr. Slocombe in 
response to request, “I had planned a 
course of study for the year. The subject 
of the course was ‘The Evolution of the 
Idea of God in the Old Testament.’ I gave 
talks on this subject for four Sundays. 
Tt then became evident to me that the only 
person greatly interested in the subject 
was myself. I therefore announced that 
throughout the following month I would 
talk on such subjects as Sincerity, Self- 
Reliance, Loyalty, Worship, etc. At the 
end of the month the Junior Church should 
decide by vote whether to go on with such 
talks or to resume the course. When the 
yote was taken, it was unanimously in 
favor of the new talks. The course of 
study which I had prepared was scrapped 
at once.” 

Since then the Junior Church has taken 
over virtually the entire responsibility for 
its own management. 

“‘Pamily Sunday’ was a venture of 
faith. All teachers and officers of the 
school were offered a vacation one Sunday 
each month, while all the members of the 
school were inyited to attend the regular 
church service, not as members of the 


school, but as members of their respective 
families, in the family pews. The sery- 
ice that day is shortened from the usual 
hour and a quarter to just an hour. 
There is no ‘children’s sermon,’ but the 
regular sermon is short, begins with a 
simple story, and deals with life situations 
of interest to all ages. It was observed 
that Sunday-school attendance averaged 
better on the days following than on days 
preceding ‘Family Sunday.’ Kindergarten: 
children were not invited to the ‘Family 
Sunday’ service the first year, but are 
now included. Provision is made, how- 
ever, for the care of small children in 
the vestry during church if mothers so 
desire.” 

For its own improvement the school de- 
cided to concentrate for ten Sundays on 
two objectives: order and attention. A 
large chart was prepared to show the rat- 
ing, from 0 to 100 each Sunday. The 
percentages ran: First Sunday, order 75 
per cent., attention 80 per cent.; the fifth, 
and lowest, Sunday, order 70 per cent., 
attention, 75 per cent.; the next Sun- 
day both rose to 80 per cent.; then both 
rose gradually to 95 per cent., virtually 
the highest attainable mark. The “try 
out” this year will be on courtesy. The 
limit of ten-week periods has many ad- 
yantages. The goal is more quickly at- 
tained. The subject is carried to the point 
of fatigue. More subjects can be treated. 

This year the classes are rated sepa- 
rately, although the chart is retained for 
the school as a whole. The more intense 
discipline of fellow class members quickly 
shows in the rating. 

The school opens with a miniature 
church service. In place of the sermon 
there isa brief story calculated to “awaken 
in the pupils some thought or feeling 
which shall have an influence upon their 
character development.” 


Useful Books 


Mr. Slocombe has found the fol- 
lowing books helpful: 


For Story Sermons 

1. “The Portion for the Children,” 
by Frank J. Scribner, New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1927. 

2. “Children’s Story Sermons,” by 
Hugh T. Kerr, New York, 
Revell Company, 1911. 

3. “The Armour of Youth,’ by 
W. Russell Bowie, New York, 
Revell Company, 19238. 

4. “Sermons in Action,” by Henry 
T. Sill, New York, Revell Com- 
pany, 1926. 


* the Junior Church 
. “The Junior Church,” by Homer 


J. Councilor, New York, Cen- 
tury Company, 1928. 


- Life Situations 

. ‘Right Living,’ by Maurice J. 
Neuberg, University of Chicago 
Press. 

2. “What Does Christ Expect of 
Young People ‘To-day?’ by 
Sidney A. Weston, University 
of Chicago Press. 

. “Problems in Living,’ by May 
K. Cowles, University of Chi- 
cago Press. 


It remains for another article to 
summarize a list of interesting ex- 
periments from several schools and 
to show some general trends as re- 
vealed in the reports gleaned by 
Waitstill H. Sharp for the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education. 


Class material is selected from a wide 
range, but deals chiefly with concrete 
ethical and religious problems—life situa- 
tions, as they are now called. The dis- 
cussion method is encouraged in all 
grades, but a wise precaution is advanced : 

“One objection to the discussion method 
is that while the young people are inter- 
ested in the actual discussions, they may 
do little or nothing in the way of prepara- 
tion. They may therefore assume and de- 
fend a point of view which they would 
not have assumed if they had given more 
thought to the subject. By, defending that 
point of view they make it more deeply 
their own. In that event the discussion 
has done more harm than good. If the 
young people do not prepare at home for 
the discussion in class, the discussion 
method must be modified. It can be modi- 
fied by alternating talks and discussions. 
On one Sunday the leader may talk about 
the problem and present various points 
of view without attempting to settle the 
problem involved; and, on the following 
Sunday, there may be a general discussion. 
Or, on one Sunday, the leader may have 
an inspirational talk about the principle 
or ideal which bears directly upon the 
life situation; and, on the following Sun- 
day, there may be a general discussion.” 
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The Revolving Cross 


TRANGE TRANSITION! The passing of the 

old Edward Everett Hale Church in Boston to 
the Methodists, with that unique character, William 
L. Stidger, bounding out of the West to tell his 
Wesleyan brethren about building a congregation. 
And how! The other day, the celebrated patented 
Stidger device, a revolving illuminated cross twelve 
feet high, was hoisted atop of the tower and dedi- 
cated with a ceremony that made up in publicity 
what it may have lacked in other qualities. The 
whole world was told of the occasion by the medium 
of fifty thousand newspapers, accor ding to a brother 
writing in the Methodist Zion’ 8 Herald. The gentle 
intimation in this paper had it that what Unita- 
rians had failed to do, the Methodists, that is, Dr. 
Stidger, would bring to fruition with a fanfare. 
Though the reference to us was not quite true, it 
made a flash, and that counts. 

The South Congregational Church, official name 
of the body sery ed by Dr. Hale, and after him by 
the late Edward Cummings, joined some four years 
ago with the First Church in Boston, Unitari lan, 
and made the old property available for the Metho. 
dists, who have been singularly unsuccessful in the 
matter of churches in Boston proper. Our Unita- 
rian friends of the South Church had gone in num- 
bers to the suburbs through the years, and those 
who remained have become quite at home as mem- 
bers of Dr. Charles E. Park’s congregation. We 
believe it is still accurate to say that our W esleyan 
friends even now have not a vigorous and truly 
self-supporting congregation in the great city, 
though Boston University, a Methodist institution, 
has students running into twelve thousand. Just 
why there is this lack of Methodist spiritual appeal 
we do not know. In suburban communities they 
have thriving churches. 
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It may be, with Dr. Stidger’s brilliant and aston- 
ishing methods, utterly unconventional and yet 
corrected by his naively orthodox views on all such 
delicate questions as disturb more than one intel- 
lectual among the Methodists, there will be a better 
time. Dr. Stidger is a man of parts, mixed. He 
already gets a crowd. He may make it a congrega- 
tion. If it keeps coming and he remains, it ought 
to become a church. We pray it may. At first the 
“selling point” of the new minister was that he was 
“in Edward Everett Hale’s pulpit.” That has now 
been superseded by this great white sign in the sky. 
Meanwhile Dr. Stidger has exercise for his prin- 
ciples of homiletics, which he teaches in the theo- 
logical school of Boston University. In a year he 
has become as well known as any minister in Bos- 
ton. ‘“He’s news all the time,” said a reporter to 
Zion’s Herald. We wish him prosperity ; and more, 
we desire the Methodists to arise and shine in 
Boston. 


The Outstanding Word 


OW that “outstanding” has had its day, what is 
the next word that will be more outstanding 
than any other? If we believe Thomas L. Masson, 
who is as clever with these things as an animal 
trainer with his pets, we shall have “motivate” for 
the season of 1929. By all signs, he is right. We 
have it already; in fact, it got well on our way in 
the late months of 1928. Its days will not be long, 
for the habit of a word gets to be so bad and com- 
mon, it dies and we hail a successor without mourn- 
ing. The passing of “outstanding” is a case at 
hand. When everything became outstanding, even 
the daily events “on the air’ and all the writers, 
lecturers, funeral directors, and vice- presidents, 
nothing, of course, could prevent the outstanding 
fact that we were through with it. Before that re- 
cent day, says Mr. Masson in The Commonweal, 
immediately after the war, “meticulous” got its 
start, and is still going on. It is true of “reaction,” 
also, which has its votaries in the best of stylists; 
and who has not been “intrigued” by some mood or 
episode, from grave to gay. It may be, as the writer 
suggests, a motorear or a hot-dog wagon or griddle 
cakes that intrigues us. The origin of these emana- 
tions is not obscure. Not the Rotarians and Bab- 
bitts, but “the literary élite, the intelligentsia,” 
purvey “the malignant words to the moronic 
masses, the herd mind.” To Theodore Dreiser is 
the guilt, according to Mr. Masson, for the start of 
“motivate,” and it gets well under way by such an 
excellent carrier as The Publisher’s Weekly. We 
are warned. “No matter what our reactions are, 
or how meticulous they may be, the outstanding 
word for 1929 is motivate.” 


Peddlers of Religion 


IMITING the freedom of the mind is not the worst 
thing about orthodoxy. The major indictment 

of it is that it assumes it has settled all issues, and 
so, in religion, for é¢xample, the only thing the 
Church has to do is build up the equivalent of 
a sales department to peddle its standardized 
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religious stuff to a credulous world. Ina word, this 
is what George A. Coe says in a mordant chapter of 
his new book, “The Motives of Men.” Orthodoxy is 
to be found wherever human beings organize their 
affairs, and not in the church only; and to be ortho- 
dox in all places means the same thing. Business, 
law, medicine, teaching—everywhere. It is to ac- 
cept yesterday’s agreed-upon conclusions for the 
governing of to-day’s thought. Such is its central 
characteristic. Let us say it again: It is not a 
sporadic or incidental thing for orthodoxy to be- 
have like this; it always behaves like this, and there 
are as many varieties of the thing as there are kinds 
of human assocation. 

As-we- see-it-working in the Church, which as- 
sumes that it has the truth and need seek no more 
for it, orthodoxy lines up its ministers, boards and 
institutions, and tells them to get the money, the 
men, and the machinery and make it go! These 
ideas are from Dr. Coe, who draws our attention, 
for illustration, to the Saturday church advertise- 
ments. How revealing they are! What lies back 
of all the topics announced, the alluring assurances 
from sure-fire parsons of spiritual perfection? The 
Church assumes that it “already has religion.” It 
has it, and therefore “it peddles it.” The devices of 
“the advertiser, the hawker, and the auctioneer be- 
come appropriate, and the church which is most 
up-to-date in using them esteems itself the most 
enterprising.” 

“The ministerial and ecclesiastical jazz and piffle 
are direct results of having minds that are at rest 
upon the main issues. Reliance upon yesterday’s 
thought produces the vacant, noisy mind of to-day. 
Orthodoxy did it!” 


Some Unworthy Ideas 


O ALL REVISERS of liturgies, improvers of 

readings, and friends in general of this present 
world, we commend the following common expres- 
sions as suitable for deletion from our books and 
our lips in the hour of worship: 


We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 

O Lord, have merey upon us. 

Spare us, good Lord! 

O Lord, arise, help us! 

Save us, O Lord! 

Cast us not away from thy presence. 

Take not thy holy spirit from us. 

Shut not up thy loving-kindness in displeasure. 

Hide not thine ear at our breathing, at our cry. 

Pity the helpless; be a friend to the widow and the orphan. 

Remember, we beseech thee, thy ancient mercies. 

Do not thou east off the kindness and compassion of a Father. 

Cast us not off in the time of old age; forsake us not when 
our strength faileth. 

Only as sinful can we appear before thee. 

We are not worthy to be called thy children. 


Every one of them implies an unworthy attribute 
of God which is at enmity with modern theism. 
This belief says God is not indifferent, unready, or 
cruel; and He does not desire fear nor our implor- 
ing Him; especially, He needs no instructions. For 
these examples and very good comment upon them, 
we are indebted to our prominent English col- 
league, H. Bodell Smith, who writes in The In- 
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quirer. To vindicate the ways of God to man is an 
office which even orthodoxy should take to heart. 


Woodbine Willie Dies 


Wek was. long ago. Woodbine Willie—who 
was he? Oh, yes, you remember. He comes 
swiftly to full focus, close-up, out of the embattled 
past. His service was honor, whatever may not 
have been honor for soldiery. He was a chaplain. 
Kivery Tommy in the British trenches knew him or 
about him. And now he is dead, at forty-six. Not 
even Field Marshal Haig was a more familiar name 
in all of Flanders than Woodbine Willie. Not even 
the Archbishop of Canterbury was more exalted in 
the later peaceable hearts (and times) than Rev. 
G. A. Studdert-Kennedy, rector of St. Edmund’s 
in London, and preacher to King George in Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

It is a bereavement that hurts the whole world’s 
heart. He was such a sterling man, fearlessly 
honest, devoted beyond all measure to God and 
man, and with power as a preacher that some of 
you who read this know from hearing him when 
he was in America in 1926. 

Back in the conflict he got his affectionate nick- 
name from a brand of cigarettes—Woodbine. He 
distributed them probably by the millions to the 
fighting men, and he was right up front where hell 
cut loose. A strange mystical vein was in him, 
and his theological conceptions were potent to 
transform the brutish surroundings into something 
that was curiously sacred. The soldiers felt it. 
Kennedy wrote his “Rough Rhymes,” and other 
things in verse and prose, that were unconventional 
even for war’s partly dehumanized men. He as 
well as they underwent change. Something hap- 
pened to Woodbine Willie, as it was bound to, out 
of those frightful years; and we saw it in reflex 
in his later spiritual interpretation. 

He saw Christ in imagination as a universal, 
sacramental symbol. Not the historic Galilean 
person called Jesus, but the Eternal God in Christ, 
with the central events elevated to full dramatic 
meaning—the Birth, the Crucifixion, the Resurrec- 
tion. The emphasis was on the sorrows of the 
Saviour in a heedless world, and a faith that this 
timeless divinity could and must overcome for all 
mankind. Those who could not follow his doc- 
trinal thought were nevertheless pursued and con- 
strained by his spirit of holy quest, and that, after 
all, is a very great thing. 

There is more emphasis to-day upon what is 
called ethical creativity in religion than upon the 
tragic suffering of the world. But such suffering 
is still here, and it has meaning. No verses born 
in the war are more realistic on this theme than 
Woodbine Willie’s “When Jesus came to Birming- 
ham.” The contrast between the physical terror 
of the Cross and the insensate indifference of the 
crowds in any city is drawn with intensity. The 
people passed him by, never seeing him: 


“And Jesus crouched against a wall and cried for 
Calvary.” 
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In Memoriam 


Word reaches us that for Katharine Lee Bates has come the end of 


earth. 
American patriotism and letters. 


She deserves to be remembered for her distinguished service to 
So far, in our Republic, love of country 


has inspired two great lyrics, both of them, curiously enough, written by 


Massachusetts women. 


Mrs. Howe’s “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” hav- 


ing an appeal more than national, is a bugle-call which has, literally, been 


heard around the world. 


Equally 
“America the Beautiful” has become one of our national hymns. 


noble and inspiring, Miss Bates’s 
To every 


dweller in these United States, it brings a thrill well-nigh irresistible, 
while, as a literary production, the lines have music, imagination, beauty. 


They are genuine poetry. 


Miss Bates wrote many volumes of verse and 


stories, and was noted editor of Shakespearean and other classic works. 
By a generation of Wellesley students she will be remembered as that rare 


being, a teacher of literature who created lovers of reading. 


Several 


volumes of prose and verse bear convincing testimony of gifts beyond the 


ordinary. 


A Belated Despot 


EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH OF 
BroGrapHy. By Joseph Redlich. 
The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 


AUSTRIA: A 
New York: 


One of the valuable results wrought by 
the World War was what it accomplished 
for democracy. In Hurope, the conflict 
practically brought to an end what Mark 
Twain once called “the king business.” 
It is true that, on the continent, a few 
monarchies yet survive. Denmark, Hol- 
land, Norway, and Sweden still have 
their royalties. In Italy, under Mussolini, 
a king still keeps his shadow state. In 
Spain, his Most Catholic Majesty, Alfonso 


XIII, still grasps a scepter. But in all 
these instances, monarchical government — 


is more apparent than real; while, since 
1918, in Russia, Germany, Portugal, and 
Austria, autocracies have been replaced 
by states definitely democratic. What this 
change has meant for the peoples of these 
countries has been made plain, in one way, 
by the opening to the public gaze of the 
contents of archives formerly inaccessible. 
During the last decade, in this way, an 
enormous number of documents, of in- 
calculable value to the historian, have been 
either published, or brought within reach 
of the candid investigator. As a result, 
a number of biographies of kings and 
statesmen have been written, many of 
them intensely interesting because of the 
fresh light they throw upon problems 
hitherto disputed and upon the entire 
methods of autocratic government as it 
existed in  nineteenth-century 
Ludwig’s Lives of Bismarck and Wilhelm 
II, and the recent biography of the Em- 
press Frederick, are enlightening revela- 
tions of the way in which the affairs of 
Germany were conducted before the re- 
public there came into being. 

And now Professor Redlich has done 
the same thing for the dual monarchy of 
Austria-Hungary. His biography of Francis 
Joseph is more than a personal life of 
the man who sat on the throne of the 


Europe. — 


But it is as the singer of “America the Beautiful” that her 
reputation as a poet is secured for future generations. 
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Hapsburgs for almost seventy years. It 
is likewise an illuminating treatise of 
despotic rule as it obtained in Austria 
during the same momentous period, written 
by a man eminently fitted for his task. 
Professor Redlich is a publicist of recog- 
nized standing in his own country. A life- 
long student of publie affairs, a member 
of the Austrian Government in the years 
immediately preceding the war, he is able 
to speak with the authority of personal 
knowledge and experience. Although he 
employs a style somewhat heavy, with 
few imaginative touches, his work is of 
solid worth, scholarly, and manifesting 
throughout a knowledge and a breadth of 
view which make it a contribution to 
modern history of no little worth. He 
enables the reader to see the inevitable 
working-out of certain universal principles 
to an end which for many years previously 
was manifestly a foregone conclusion. He 
makes it altogether plain that, when, at 
last, the five nations included in the Aus- 
trian Empire fell apart, they did so of 
their own weight; the harvest was one of 
their own sowing. 

Ironically, the one) man primarily re- 
sponsible for what came to pass was the 
old emperor. For Austria’s present plight, 
he, more than any other single individual, 
can be held responsible. The character 
of Francis Joseph, his personality, his 
limitations—above all, his point of view, 
ideas, beliefs, served to bring about the 
end. For he was the last of the despots, 
an eighteenth-century autocrat compelled 
to live in an age wholly foreign to his 
theories of government and of his own 
position. Just because he was the grand- 
son of Francis II, with no particular 
qualifications for the task intrusted to his 
hands, in 1848 he came to the throne, a 
boy of eighteen, not especially well-edu- 
cated, wholly under the thumb of an am- 
bitious mother. Characteristically, he 
owed his coronation to a trick. The land 
was in the throes of revolution. The 
people had risen to demand their rights. 
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This youth could never have been crowned 
if he had not sworn to introduce popular 
government. This he did, however, with 
mental reservations, resolving not to keep 
his oath further than necessity required, 
relying on the army to aid him in restor- 
ing the old order. The act was prophetic. 
Through his long life, he continued in the 
course he had entered, consistently loyal 
to the theory that he was king by divine 
right, his first duty not to his subjects 
but to his dynasty, for whose survival 
he depended upon armed force. Although 
called to the seats of the mighty, intrusted 
with almost unlimited opportunities for 
serving mankind, he was wholly lacking 
in any attributes of greatness. He was 


EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH 
In days of his youth 


not even a great despot. A man essen- 
tially commonplace, narrow, unimagina- 
tive, matter-of-fact, completely reaction- 
ary, his whole career was dominated by 
opportunist motives. In every crisis, he 
was weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. He never made a decision until 
it was forced upon him. Gradually, with 
the passing years, constitutional ideas of 
government invaded the empire, demand- 
ing recognition, and he was compelled to 
give way. But he always did so reluc- 
tantly. The concessions were rung from 
his unwilling hands. He never learned 
anything until he had to. And this con- 
tinued for almost seventy years. The 
wonder is that his reign lasted so long. 
His task was difficult beyond the ordinary. 
He ruled, not a unified nation, but a state 
comprised of many nationalities—Hun- 
garian, Magyar, Bohemian, Czech, as well 
as Austrian. By dint of playing one off 
against the other, with the aid of various 
statesmen more highly gifted than him- 
self, he managed to retain his throne. In 
affairs, both foreign and domestic, he 
proved himself stupid, with a faculty for 
invariably doing the wrong thing. His 
private life was one long tragedy. His 
only son shot himself. His wife was 
assassinated. His successive heirs he 
neither liked nor trusted. His later years 
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were passed in grief and lonely seclusion. 
He lived long enough to see the beginning 
of the Great War. When he died, his 
passing was almost unnoticed. The last 
survivor of the ancient monarchical idea, 
essentially a king of the old school, he 
was gathered to his fathers at a time 
wherein he had long been an anachronism, 
in a world in process of being conquered 
by those forces of democracy and prog- 
ress against which he had opposed his 
strength in vain. in, RS 


The Confessional 


THe CarHoLic CHURCH AND CONFESSION. 
By Leonard Geddes and Herbert Thurston. 
The Calvert Series, edited by Hilaire Belloc. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.00. 

This book offers a brief statement of 
the Catholic doctrine and use of the con- 
fessional and its value. It is instructive 
and interesting. In view of Dr. Fosdick's 
recent appreciation of the value of private 
confession, and the development of psycho- 
pathic medicine, it will be read by non- 
Catholics with special attention. It is 
not a propagandizing book, except as care- 
ful explanation, and clear testimony, may 
be propaganda. For its correction of mis- 
apprehensions currently accepted as facts, 
it deserves open-minded consideration. 
The obligation of correct understanding 
is even more incumbent upon an opponent 
than upon an advocate; for mistaken as- 
sertions, though they may carry convic- 
tion at first, are in the end more damag- 
ing to the prosecution than to the defense. 
The authors win sympathy, while they 
cannot command agreement, by their 
candor and sincerity. Their first sentence 
places the subject in a light which the 
reader must accept: “One aspect of an 
organization, when viewed in isolation, 
ean hardly be appreciated.” Therefore, 
one’s acceptance of the confessional as an 
institution must be prevented by his re- 
jection of the doctrine upon which it is 
based, namely the transmission of a power, 
possessed by Christ alone, to delegates 
who alone have power to judge and remit 
sins. Consequently, one’s judgment of the 
confessional must take into account the 
institution, relations to whose parts enter 
into its own essence. A liberal, especially, 
will be eager to glean from such a book a 
better understanding of its subject and 
the many rich suggestions it conveys of 
moral and spiritual value. ‘No sin is 
ever forgiven so long as the sinner clings 
to it.” “The Church recognizes that 
where the reception of the Sacrament is 
impossibie—where, for instance, the per- 
son who has sinned deeply does not know 
it to be the means of pardon—its place 
can be supplied by true contrition pro- 
ceeding from the love of God.” ‘“Con- 
trition is, on the part of the penitent, an 
even more fundamental thing than con- 
fession.” “The willful concealment of a 
grevious sin makes the Sacrament invalid, 
and the act of attempting it greviously 
sinful.” “A confessor should warn a 
penitent who has violated justice in a 
gravely important matter .. . that, before 
he can receive absolution, he must engage 
to set right the injustice he has done. 
If he has spread lying reports which have 
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done serious harm to someone, he must 
contradict them. If he has stolen, he must 
restore; a thief cannot be left in quiet 
possession of his ill-gotten gains. ... The 
enforcement of this in the confessional— 
and the confessor has no choice in the 
matter—is certainly one of the ways in 
which the Sacrament of Penance is a vast 
power for good. ... The seal of confes- 
sion is the strictest obligation of secrecy 
that exists. The confessor ... must be 
ready to undergo any hardship, even death 
itself, in defense of this obligation of 
secrecy. He may not, even, in his deal- 
ings with the penitent, show any knowl- 
ledge of anything so learned, nor make 
any change in his manner towards him. 
... Among all the accusations brought 
against the Church, that of laxity regard- 
ing the seal of confession finds no place.” 
This reminds one of President Eliot’s as- 
surance to a member of the faculty of 
Harvard College, who had vigorously op- 
posed him in faculty meetings, that his 
opposition would in no way affect the presi- 
dent’s attitude toward him. “The Church 
does not leave such important matters to 
chance or to the private zeal of the in- 
dividual. She has a great mass of prac- 
tical knowledge, the fruit of her age- 
long dealing with souls. The aspirant to 
the priesthood is instructed in the light 
of this knowledge; before he is admitted 
to the work of the confessional his fitness 
is severely tested; he goes to that work a 
trained man, not an amateur.... All 
that is best in the science of psychoanaly- 
sis, if science it can be called, the Church 
has possessed for ages past and utilized in 
the confessional.” “It is not necessary 
to consider the silly calumny that priests 
receive money for absolution. Nothing 
could be further from the truth, nor does 
any educated person believe it nowadays. 
Pastors and faithful, then, alike find con- 
fession an exacting thing. So far from 
coming to nought it is perhaps more faith- 
fully practiced to-day than ever before 
since the ages of faith.” Cannot Protes- 
tants avail themselves of what is true in 
this book? J. W. D. 


Personal Experiences 
From Jos TO JOB AROUND THE WORLD. By 


Alfred C. B. Fletcher. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Company. $2.90. 


This charming story will probably live. 
It tells of the amazing resourcefulness and 
capacity of two young college men, one 
an Amherst graduate and one from the 
University of California, who met for the 
first time on a ship leaving San Francisco 
for Honolulu. Their combined financial 
resources were $8.85. In three years they 
had encircled the globe and _ traveled 
60,000 miles. To make their way they 
did many things. They taught school, 
served as government engineers, and even 
worked as lay laborers. Several times 
they were in danger. Once they were ar- 
rested as spies in Japan for photograph- 
ing a Japanese fortification. For a time 
they were in great difficulty, but were 
finally released through the efforts of the 
United States Government. Sometimes 
they refer to themselves as “refined 
tramps,” yet actually they were men of 
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culture, roughing it because they wanted 
to have a first-hand knowledge of all the 
strata of human life. In their travels 
they met many representative people. The 
story is told by A. C. B. Fletcher, who 
later became Mr. Hoover’s assistant as 
food administrator in Belgium.  After- 
wards he became the organizer and 
director of large corporations, and finally 
lost his life in the Vestris disaster. 
G. R. D. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tany Stiri Fatt in Love. By Jesse Lynch 


Williams. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 
Mr. Williams signalizes his return to 


novel-writing with a capital story written 
in a vein of humor as gay as it is de- 
lightful. Not for many moons have we 
read a novel which eyoked so easily con- 
tinual chuckles. As fiction, They Still 
Fall in Love is pure farce, recounting as 
it does the adventures of a serious-minded 
youth among the very rich. Incidentally, 
its pages constitute a vivid portrayal of 
modern flaming youth. But, unlike most 
contemporary novels of this type, the 
story is clean throughout, abounding in 
situations which are really funny and re- 
vealing plenty of genuine human nature. 
The romance of Harrison Cope and Evelyn 
Monteagle moves rapidly and brilliantly 
from start to finish. We predict for it 


the wide popularity it deserves. We feel 
certain that you will like it. We did. 
A.R. H. 


TINKLING CyMBALS. By Renzo Dee Bowers. 
Boston: The Pour Seas Company. 

Mr. Bowers calls his book “A Novel of 
Tolerance.” The problems seem to be— 
an infidel and a minister are in conflict 
for a woman’s love. The woman does not 
seem to have purpose enough to choose 
between them. As corollary, a mother is 
introduced who is unwilling that her lame 
child shall be cured by medical treatment. 
The minister attempts to cure the child 
through surgery. Such problems require 
adept treatment to prove convincing. 
In cases of emotion and passion, restraint 
means power. Restraint is not one of Mr. 
Bowers’ virtues. The narrative runs 
along vividly enough, but has too many 
platitudes to excite more than momentary 
interest. Unfortunately, many who peruse 
books read for the story and not the 
style. Such will find Tinkling Cymbals 
a sedative for an idle hour. E. H.C. 


THe TREN COMMANDMENTS TO-DAY. By 
Frederick David Niedermeyer. Boston: The 
Stratford Company. $1.50. 

The Presbyterian minister of Perth 


Amboy, N.J., is a safe and orthodox guide. 
The commandments were given by God 
himself. Of Jesus, the author says, “He 
is God’s Son, equal with the Father, eter- 
nal and perfect, and the only Saviour men 
may have.” Every utterance of the Bible 
is God’s word. But he does not quote: 
“Ye shall not eat of any thing that dieth 
of itself: thou shalt give it unto the 
stranger that is in thy gates, that he 
may eat it; or thou mayest sell it unto 
an alien.”—Deut, xiv. 21 E. F. 
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True Dog Story from 
Washington, D.C. 


It is never safe for a mother to brag 
about her good children. Nor is it safe for 
one of the good children to brag about the 
perfect behavior of her pets. 

Now it happens that there is a girl who 
lives in the city of Washington, not far 
from the White House, who is too big to 
play with dolls. She is really a big little 
girl, with a pet dog she treats like a 
favorite doll that has become a person, It 
will not do to tell who the girl is, nor the 
name of her dog, because the girl’s family 
would rather not have the names in print. 
Perhaps the dog would feel the same way 
about it, because he, too, has a certain 
amount of pride. 

Anyway, the girl often bragged about 
her dog. She taught him the best of dog 


manners. He ate daintily, stepped softly, 
spoke politely, and shook hands with 
guests. 


It is true that the dog had always be- 
haved as a good dog should. He never 
barked at the wrong time, nor growled, nor 
ran away from home. He always came 
when he was called and never chased cats. 
When he went riding in the automobile, 
he sat with his nose in the air and never 
even answered stranger dogs when they 
dared him to step down and out and fight 
with them. 

It is no wonder that the girl bragged 
about her dog, even if it is not a safe 
thing to do. One day she told two other 
girls who had come calling that she be- 
lieved she could take that dog just any- 
where and he would behave himself and 
make no trouble for any one. 

One of the girls laughed and said, “Let’s 
dress him up and take him out shopping!” 

“And,” said another girl, “he must not 
be carried, either. He must walk along 
on his own feet.” 

So the girls made a beautiful red coat 
for the little dog and buttoned it on. He 
wagged his tail and seemed to like the 
coat. Then, if you please, they made him 
a muslin bonnet, and trimmed it, strings 
and all, with lace. It was the kind of 
frilly bonnet that babies wear in the sum- 
mer time. When the bonnet was finished 
the girl who had bragged about him put 
it on, and tied it in a hard bow-knot under 
his chin. 

“He doesn't look exactly sweet,” she ad- 
mitted, “but he does look good-natured 
and funny.” 

“And different,” added another girl. 

Then the three laughed and laughed. 
But the little dog didn’t mind how much 
they laughed at him. He wagged his tail 
and almost smiled, he was so happy. 


“Now we'll go shopping,” said his 
mistress. 
So at last the three walked down F 


Street in the city of Washington with the 
dog at their heels. Nearly every one who 
met them smiled. The girls walked on 
with their heads in the air, and talked in 
an off-hand fashion about anything and 
everything except dogs. They walked into 
big stores and out of stores, buying some- 
thing here and there, and having a gay 
good time every minute. Of course they 
were thinking about their pet constantly, 
and were laughing inside of themselves, 
but they kept their faces perfectly straight 
and pretended to be deaf when they heard 
shoppers talking about their funny-looking 
little dog. 

Mothers had trouble that day, to get 
their children to walk past a dog dressed 
in a red coat and a white muslin bonnet. 
The children pulled back and pulled back 
when their mothers took them by the hand 
to drag them away. Two or three times 
that dog stood on his hind feet and waved 
his right paw at children. He really 
wished to shake hands. 

At last, in the biggest department store 
in the city, the little dog disgraced himself 
and his mistress. 

A big dog walked up and spoke to the 
little dog. He was probably making fun 
of the coat and bonnet. At first the little 
dog made no answer. Then the big dog 
spoke again. What he said that time was 
more than the little dog would stand. The 
stranger must have said something dread- 
ful in dog language, because the little dog 
turned suddenly and started a bad dog 
fight. 

The big dog ran and the little dog ran 
after him. The shoppers stood aside to 
let the fighters pass. Away the two flew, 
snarling and fighting. 

The girls didn’t know what to do. The 
dog’s mistress loved her pet, and when 
neither she nor her friends could find him 
she almost cried. 

“The only thing to do now,” she said at 
last, after they had searched and searched 
for the dog, “is to stay where we were 
when he left us. If he is alive he will 
come back to the same place.” 

So for more than an hour those girls 
waited. And the dog was alive. Sure 
enough, he came back. But his coat was 


Wisdom 


the wise little bees! 
how to live, 

Bach one in peace with his neighbor; 

Yor, though they dwell in a narrow hive, 
They never seem too thick to thrive, 


Ah, they know 


Nor so many they spoil their labor. 
—WSelected. 
Sentence Sermon 


Be ye also patient; 
hearts.—Jamesa v. 8. 


stablish your 
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gone and his body was covered with mud 
and stains from top to toe. His bonnet 
was hanging over one ear, still tied on by 
strings that had been snowy white but 
were now black rags. One eye was swelled 
shut and something ailed his jaw. But 
when he saw the girls, he picked up his 
drooping tail and wagged it, and winked 
his good eye! 

“Oh, my poor little dog!” exclaimed the 
girl who loved him. 

She picked him up and carried him 
home, bathed his wounds, and put him to 
bed. 

But from that day to this the little dog 
has never told what the big dog said that 
made him so angry he had to fight, nor 
how nor where the fight ended. However, 
that was the last time he ever had a 
chance to go shopping. And from that 
day to this the girl who loves him has 
never again bragged about his good 
behavior. 


ake 
A Joke on Little Molly’s Uncle Jim 


Uncle Jim lived in Canada in the long 
ago, when Grandma Somebody was little 
Molly. This Grandma Somebody would 
rather not have every one know her real 
name, although she has told this story to 
children for almost fifty years. 

Anyway, she was little Molly when her 
Uncle Jim went hunting that time in 
Canada. She was visiting at Uncle Jim’s 
house. 

Uncle Jim didn’t go hunting for the fun 
of shooting and of tramping through the 
woods hour after hour. He went hunting 
to bring home food for the family, or to 
get furs to sell the trading post. 

One day when he went hunting, he 
walked and walked and walked, from day- 
light until almost dark, without having a 
chance to get anything for food or for fur. 
He didn’t even see a rabbit. At last, when 
he was walking toward home, Uncle Jim 
surprised a beautiful fox. The man was 
almost as much surprised as the animal. 
Neither had expected to see the other. For 
some reason the fox didn’t hear the man’s 
footsteps nor smell his enemy. 

Up went Uncle Jim’s gun, and “Bang!” 


it said. Down went the fox without 
making a sound. 
Soon afterwards Uncle Jim was 


whistling as he went swiftly through the 
woods on his way home. He earried his 
gun over one shoulder and the fox over the 
other. As he walked on and on, his 
thoughts were happy. He believed that he 
could sell the fox skin for about so much 
money, and with the money he would buy 
this, and that, and something for little 
Molly. 

When the family heard him coming they 
opened the door wide because they were 
glad to see Uncle Jim coming home. He 
told them that he was a lucky hunter be- 
cause he had brought home a perfect fox. 
After supper he would get the fur ready 
to take to the trading post to sell. First, 
though, he would eat supper, because he 
was so hungry. 

Uncle Jim tossed his fox down in a 
shadowy place by the woodbox, intending 
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to leave it there until after he had cleaned 
himself up and had eaten supper. While 
he was splashing water in a basin on the 
wash-bench, little Molly looked at the fox. 
She didn’t go near it, but stood with her 
hands behind her gazing at the beautiful 
ereature. After a minute she said softly: 

“Uncle Jim, your dead fox opened his 
eyes. Anyway, I think he did!” 

Uncle Jim laughed. He was sure that 
the heavy fox, that had been so limp and 
dead, had not opened his eyes. Little 
Molly had imagined it. 

The next minute, though, little Molly 
screamed: ‘“O Uncle Jim, your fox is 
gone. He is gone. He jumped up and ran 
away. You left the door open wide enough 
for him to poke his nose in, and he is 
gone !” 

It was true. Uncle Jim’s fox was back 
in the wildwoods, and Uncle Jim was a 
surprised hunter. And that wise old fox 
had known enough to keep still and hope 
and watch for a chance to save his life. 

Little Molly was glad in her heart that 
the fox played that big joke on her Uncle 
Jim. She is glad to this day that such a 
gay thing happened in the wildwoods of 
Canada so long ago. 


[All rights reserved] 


A Home Run 


MARY BRADFORD 


Billy Barton wasn’t a baby at all. He 
was four years, almost five years old, but 
he still had a baby trick of wanting to 
run away. At least, he thought he'd like 
to run away; but as he had never suc- 
ceeded in running more than a block or 
two away from home, he really knew noth- 
ing about it. 

When he was a baby, Mother had tied 
him with a long rope to a tree in the 
front yard. She was too busy in the house 
to watch him, and she thought she must 
know every minute just where he was. 
Perhaps the rope made all the trouble, 
because, of course, Billy was always at 
the end of it, wanting something just be- 
yond. Sitting as far from the tree as the 
rope would let him, Billy would look at 
the front gate and think, in his baby head, 
what fun it would be to trot out the 
front gate and down the sidewalk, on 
and on. 

When Billy was three, going on four, 
Mother decided he was too big to tie up. 
And from that time on, poor Mother sel- 
dom had a minute’s peace. She was al- 
ways looking out the front window just 
in time to see Billy on the point of es- 
eaping. Several times she was too late 
to see him scamper out the gate and down 
the walk, but never had been out of sight 
when she had raced after him. 

Then one fine morning when Billy was 
four, going on five, Mother decided she’d 
let him run away—yes, run as far as ever 
he liked! That day she sent Billy out 
to play, but she didn’t say, as usual: 

“Stay in the yard, like a good boy. 
Don't go outside the yard, Billy.” 

No, she gave him a kiss and a smile, 
sent him out to play without a word, and 
settled herself behind the curtains of the 
front window. * 
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Billy sat docilely on the front steps till 
he thought Mother must be busy in the 
kitchen, then stole out the front gate, and 
sped down the sidewalk. At the second 
corner he stopped, looked over his 
shoulder, and saw nobody at all! So this 
time Mother hadn’t seen him! 

Little did he suspect that Mother, see- 
ing him escape, had run swiftly down the 
front walk, out the gate, across the street, 
and was at that moment watching him 
from behind a big tree. 

Billy, sure he was at last running away, 
trotted happily down one side street after 
another and was soon as completely lost 
as if he were in another country. How 
jolly it was to peek through fences and 
see babies playing in their yards—poor 
babies! How jolly to call “Hello!” to 
them and trudge on and on. As he peered 
into one yard, a big black dog bounced 
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Adoration 


M. L. C. HASTINGS 


O great wide world, I love you so! 
I must tell you, so you’ll know! 


I love your birds and trees and brooks, 
I love your hills and shady nooks; 

I love your sky and stars at night, 

I love the dawn, gold-edged with light. 


Whether it is bird or tree, 

The things I love all say to me: 
“We are yours to love forever. 
Never shall we leave you, never! 

In your heart we all belong 

For you’re tuned to hear our song!” 


O great wide world, I love you so! 
I had to tell you, so you’d know! 


te 


out of a dog house and barked at him, 
and Billy, surprised and startled, toppled 
over backwards and began to ery. 

Did Mother rescue him? Not she. 
Across the street, and always in hiding, 
she saw that the big black dog wagged 
his tail, even as he barked, and she let 
Billy pick himself up, still crying. 

One woman stopped him and said, 
“Lost, Sonny?” 

But Billy shook his head and went on. 

A man stopped him, and said, “Where 
you going, Son?” 

But Billy shook his head and ran on. 

At the next corner after that he passed a 
little store—and how hungry he suddenly 
felt! In front of the window two little 
boys and three little girls discussed the 
spending of their pennies. Billy looked 
in the window, too, and then felt in his 
pockets. No, not a single penny! 

Suddenly he felt so tired and hungry 
that he sat down on the curbstone, and 
presently decided he’d go home! Mother 
would probably have cookies. That’s what 
he’d do, go home! But his legs felt so 
tired, how could he make them walk all 
the way back? And how had he come? 
Oh dear, oh dear, he wanted to go home, 
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and he knew he didn’t know how to find 
home. Billy, big boy that he was, began 
to ery, not softly, but almost in howls. 

Did Mother rescue him? Not she, 
though you may be very sure she wanted to. 

No, the shopkeeper, tied into a white 
apron, came out of his shop, and the 
penny-spending children came out and 
they all stood around Billy. 

“What's your name?” asked the shop- 
keeper. 

“Billy Barton,” sniffed Billy. 

“Barton, Barton. Not around 
Where do you live?” 

“Highland Avenue. 62 Highland Avenue,” 
sobbed Billy. 

The children looked at one another and 
shook their heads. ¢ 

“Highland Avenue!” exclaimed the shop- 
keeper. “Why, that’s three miles from 
here, if it’s a step! How’d you come so 
far, all alone?” 

“T ran away,” 
whisper. 

‘Now, now,” said the shopkeeper. ‘‘Now, 
now.” 

Before he had time to say “Now, now,” 
again, a policeman came around the cor- 
ner, and the shopkeeper hailed him, and 
told him the whole story. 

“Well, well,” said the policeman, giving 
Billy a hand and pulling him to his feet. 
“You come with me, young man, and in a 
little while I’ll take you home.” 

Did Mother rescue him? Not she. Still 
in hiding, she had heard every word, and 
now, seeing Billy and the policeman walk- 
ing off together, she hurried home as fast 
as she could. 

Would you believe it, she laughed as 
she ran into the house and settled herself 
again behind the curtains of the front 
window! 

An hour passed, and a “rattlety’ old 
Ford stopped in front of the house and 
the same policeman lifted Billy out. 

“Mother! Mother!’ shouted ‘Billy—and 
the instant his feet touched the ground, 
how he ran up the front walk! ‘Mother, 
I’m home!” 

“That’s the right way to run,” said 
Mother, who was at the open door in time 
to catch him in her arms as he raced up 
the steps. ‘“A home run is the very best 
kind of run for any boy! You run along 
into the kitchen and see what’s on the 
table.” 

Turning to the kindly policeman as 
Billy disappeared, Mother told her tale 
quickly. + 

“You've cured him,” Billy, coming back 
with a cookie, was in time to hear the 
policeman say. “It’s a new kind of home 
run,” he added with a hearty laugh. 

“Cured?” asked Billy. ‘Who’s sick?’ 

At that both Mother and the policeman 
laughed, and Billy got no answer at all. 


here. 


confessed Billy in a 
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A Prayer 


ALICE P. HOLLAND 


Dear God of ocean, air, and land, 

Of more than all we know, 

Help us to live as Thou hast planned— 
Help us to grow! 
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Church Union 


Professor Soares 
To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


Will you allow me to express a dis- 
agreement with your editorial on “Church 
Union To-day”? I feel that you are dis- 
crediting one of the most hopeful move- 
ments of our time. 

The union in Canada came about 
through a recognition of the tragic folly 
and wickedness of planting rival churches 
in the sparsely settled districts of the 
West. To be sure, the ecclesiastics had 
to have a creed, and they made it com- 
prehensive enough. The Canadian Union 
is not really based upon that creed, but 
upon the recognition of unity of purpose 
and hope and faith. 

Your main point would be valid if it 
were correct; that is, if there were real 
differences between the denominations. 
The High Churehmen are peculiar, but 
all others are much the same. The United 
Church of Canada has proved that most 
of the people can worship as naturally 
in one chureh as in another. 

I spend the winter in Pasadena, where 
my friend Dr. Bradford Leavitt has a 
Union Church. I meet friends there who 
are Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Bap- 


tists, Unitarians. We find no essential 
differences among us. We are a real 
Christian union. 

There are, indeed, serious differences 


among Christians, but they have very little 
relation to the present denominational de- 
marcations. There is more difference 
among Unitarians than there is between 
any two denominations taken as a whole. 

Personally, I am as far away in reli- 
gious sympathy from the non-theist as I 
am from the Fundamentalist, and yet all 
three of us are in the same denomination. 
If I should leave my denomination, where 
would I go to find people of my faith? 
But if different denominations unite. there 
will be room for particular local churches 
to develop their own types of worship. 

The Episcopalians have most marked 
differences in their types of churchman- 
ship, but they do not divide into three 
denominations. Indeed, when men begin 
dividing on intellectual bases, there is no 
end of the divisions. 

I have a great deal of experience with 
college students, which makes continually 
more clear to me that denominations have 
lost their meaning. Those differences 
which you state, concerning tempera- 
ment, social outlook, historic feeling, simply 
do not exist among the young people. We 
elders force these outgrown differences 
upon the younger generation. Let us for- 
get them. 

THEODORE GERALD SOARES. 

THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


We entertain a cordial respect for the 
religious services of Professor Soares. 
When he says with characteristic kindli- 
ness that he disagrees with our editorial, 
we can only reply that we equally, and as 
kindly, disagree with his letter. The sub- 
ject is very large and deserves adequate 
attention. Let us consider the facts. 


dissents ; a reply 


1. UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA. 
The basis of union is theological. There 
could have been no union without a creedal 
statement. It consists of twenty articles. 
Every one of them is Fundamentalist. For 
example, Article V: ‘“‘We believe that our 
first parents, being tempted, chose evil, and 
so fell away from God and came under the 
power of sin, the penalty of which is eter- 
nal death; and that, by reason of this dis- 
obedience, all men are born with a sinful 
nature, that we have broken God’s law, 
and that no man can be saved but by 
His grace.” 

The high contracting parties for the 
three churches, Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional, and Methodist, signed this, in their 
representative capacity, precisely as the 
signers of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations were representative of their goy- 
ernments. Principal Fraser of the Presby- 
terian Theological College of Montreal, a 
protestant against this amazing basis of 
union, said : 


“In Article V, the pre-scientific ac- 
count of the origin of sin, its patho- 
logical view of human nature, and its 
crude statement of human solidarity, 
represent a distinct victory for the 
traditionalists.” He asks these perti- 
nent questions: ‘Should a pre-Chris- 
tian Semitic poem of the origin of 
evil be set down in cold blood as bind- 
ing on the Christian intellect in the 
twentieth century? Should the doc- 
trine of the Fall of Man be put down 
in a form that conflicts with the 
scientific theory of evolution? Is a 
child born with a sinful nature? If 
so, is it because of the sin of Adam 
and Eve?’ 

These questions and many others like 
them were never answered. Political ex- 
pediency and economic necessity pressed 
the whole union measure through the 
Canadian Parliament. The twenty articles 
are the doctrine and the law of the church. 
Without them there would be no union. 

This is not the place to discuss the ex- 
traordinarily important subject in detail. 
Readers may consult an article covering 
the union by Norman 8S. Dowd in Tue 
Reeister of August 26, 1926. For Pro- 
fessor Soares to say the United Church is 
not based upon ereed is plainly, though 
unintentionally, untrue. 

We do not question the purpose of 
union; we assert the fundamental fact of 
orthodox, rigid, literal theological require- 
ments, signed and sealed and now govern- 
ing. The United Church of Canada is 
bound to more doctrines by its basis of 
union than any of its component sects was 
ever bound. It is a tragie surrender to 
medieval dogmatism, let the leaders hide 
it from the people as they will. 


2. DENOMINATIONAL DIFFERENCE, 
Professor Soares says that “most people can 
worship as. naturally in one church as in 
another.” He cites himself as an example. 
But as a matter of fact, where does he 
worship? With Fundamentalists? We 
should say, No. They are ninety per cent. 
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of all Protestant churches. With Human- 
ists (i.e., non-theists)? Again, No. He is, 
he says, “far away in religious sympathy” 
also from them. Where does he worship 
agreeably ? In the Pasadena Union 
Church, for example. Why? We know, 
as he knows, this is not a church without 
a creed. It is a modernist church, with 
liberal conditions. In its worship most of 
the factors are Unitarian. The minister 
is Unitarian. The people he cites as be- 
longing there, yet bearing various denomi- 
national names, are in fact “sports,” and 
no longer hold to the old denominations, 
but have come to the new position. Their 
labels ought to be changed to fit the facts. 
They are not spiritually blurred nonde- 
seripts but liberated souls. Meanwhile, 
their old churches go on with their busi- 
ness. They have no more sympathy for 
the Union Church than Professor Soares 
has for them. We state the realities in 
the matter. Professor Soares enjoys no 
special prestige among his own Baptists. 
Like others of that name, he is distinctly 
outside, in the estimation of corporate 
Baptist belief. 

It is true there is little creedal differ- 
ence among the orthodox denominations. 
They also agree in the principle of au- 
thority and are against the principle of 
freedom. But the difference between them 
and the free churches, including the Uni- 
tarian churches, is immeasurable. We are 
free, and our freedom is our distinction, as 
all four of our prize essayists agree in the 
issue of THE ReoistTerR for April 11. 

If it were a matter of dogma only, the 
orthodox churches could get together. But 
there are such factors as social outlook, 
culture, racial and _ historic tradition, 
vested interests, administrative machinery, 
forms of cultus, and certain tremendous 
imponderables called temperament among 
the various churches that still differentiate 
them and ought to differentiate them if 
they are going to be true to the character- 
istic individualism of free religion. Pasa- 
dena, for instance, is not a denial but a 
declaration of that individualism. It has 
its own distinctive characteristics, and is 
different from any orthodox ehureh in 
that city. 


8. UNITARIAN VARIETIES. Of course 
there are many differences among us, in 
our doctrines. We rejoice in that fact. 
But the thing we glory in is liberty—not 
our liberty, as though we made it, but 
liberty as the greatest gift to the soul, 
and in particular to the soul of free 
churches. It is the ground of all our reli- 
gious nurture. The difference between a 
freeman and a Fundamentalist, or a con- 
tentless modernist, is inestimable. Unita- 
rians, with the greatest diversities, are 
marvelously one in fellowship because we 
are one in liberty. 


4. PROFESSOR SOARES’S FAITH. 
Professor Soares tells us what he does not 
believe, but he makes no affirmation of his 
faith. Is he a modernist or a liberal? 
We invite him to give us his credo. 


5. COLLEGE STUDENTS. Preachers 
going rapidly from one college pulpit to 
another get very little opportunity to know 
what students think. We believe most 
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students do not think. They are intellectu- 
ally curious, post-adolescent, diffuse and 
yet formative creatures, mostly filled with 
healthy animal spirits, and their opinions 
on religion are worth little. On the other 
hand, the various churches which Pro- 
fessor Soares disesteems are a fact, and 
they have been a fact for ages. There they 
stand with all their diversities, and their 
people will never grow less in their varia- 
tions of thought, though they ought to 
come nearer to religious liberty. When 
the chureh people reach that delectable 
ground of liberty they will be more indi- 
vidual than ever; for the one thing that 
makes an individual is’: his own thought, 
his own conscience, and not another’s. He 
is not going to be interested in any church 
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or any religion that fails to proclaim soul 
freedom as its cardinal principle. 

6. CHURCH UNION. We are not inter- 
ested in the least in church union as an 
organized objective. All in all, there is 
nothing of worth in it except economic 
convenience, for instance, in small towns. 
But this we add: Where there is real 
agreement among persons in religious prin- 
ciple, and in general thought, outlook, and 
culture, there union is already. The me- 
chanics of administration is then a proper 
consideration. In our judgment, unioniz- 
ing as now agitated means herding, and 
gregarious man is not man at his highest. 
The real man is a person who brings his 
own gifts to the service of all. 

ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH. 


Are There Any Moral Sanctions? 


Father Ross and Mr. Fairley represent opposing views on 


the Absolute, at R. HE. A. 


Convention—Character 


education theme of Des Moines meetings 
LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE 


T is the community as a whole, the total 

environment of a child, that molds char- 
acter, rather than direct attempts to teach 
morality. This was the net result of the 
group deliberations at the twenty-sixth 
annual convention of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, held in Des Moines, 
Iowa, April 3-5. It was a conclusion that 
gave point to the convention topic as an- 
nounced in advance: “Character HEduca- 
tion a Community Responsibility.” 

The Des Moines Conference was an 
epitome of religious thought in America 


to-day. Here was a gathering of seven 
hundred individuals, mostly Protestant, 


but with a sprinkling of Jews and Catho- 
lies, each bringing his own “faith” and 
experience, and each eager to profit by 
the experience of others. Here liberals 
and Fundamentalists, Christians and non- 
Christians, humanists and theists and 
deists were on equal terms. 

There were thirteen Unitarians present, 
including George G. Davis of Lombard 
College, a director of the Association ; 
Waitstill H. Sharp and Rey. Edwin 
Fairley of the Department of Religious 
Education ; Rey. Julius Krolfifer of Daven- 
port, Iowa; Rey. Robert D. Richardson 
of Keokuk, Iowa, and Rey. Charles E. 
Snyder of Sioux City, Iowa. 

Could such a group ever agree? No. 
They did not come with agreement in 
view. Integration does not mean _ uni- 


formity. An artist does not mix all 
his paint in one muddy daub.  Har- 
mony means adjustment of values. The 


“R. E. A.” makes it possible for each to 
harvest the experience of the others and 
return to his own labors enriched, but 
not subdued. 

Platform meetings set forth the broad 
issues of character education, and group 
conferences dealt with school, college, 
home, church, press, library, clubs, and 
the community as a whole. Strangely 
enough, movies and social settlements 
were not listed for discussion. 

Leading platform speakers were Dr. 
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J. M. Artman, general secretary of the 
Association; Prof. William Adams Brown 
of Union Theological Seminary, president 
(re-elected) of . the Association; Dean 
Raymond A. Kent of Northwestern UWni- 
versity; Prof. John J. B. Morgan, Psy- 
chology, of Northwestern; Prof. Edward 
Ames, philosophy, of Chicago 
University ; Prof. Theodore G. Soares of 
Chicago University; Father J. Elliott 
Ross, chaplain to Catholic students at 
Columbia University; and Prof. Arthur J. 
Todd, sociology, Northwestern. Dr. <Art- 
man, Professor Brown, and Dean Kent 
spoke at the opening session, Wednesday 
evening. 

The following arguments and quotations 
are gleaned from many sessions. They 
are selected to show how the mind of the 
conference moved steadily from a chaos 
of conflicting abstractions to a sense of 
common interest that culminated in a 
remarkable spirit of unity. 

Father Ross offered as his contribution 
three great teachings of the Catholic 
Church: personal responsibility, immor- 
tality. and God. He declared: “The Catho- 
lic Church is authoritative. Through 
Christ the Church has a right to interpret 
Divine revelation. This gives an absolute 
sanction to morals.” 

Mr. Fairley challenged the validity of 
an absolute sanction. Professor Ames, 
supporting Mr. Fairley’s view, said that 
the church and moral sanctions arise from 
the experience of the people. Prof. Arthur 
L. Swift of Union Theological Seminary 
saw the chureh in a sevenfold light. Its 
functions are, he said, to give a divine 
sanction to moralities, postulate ideals of 
conduct, appeal to God in times of crisis, 
provide a place of worship, develop social 
enrichment of its members, seek the com- 
pany of the saints, and win others to its 
fold. Dean Charles R. Brown rejoiced in 


the words of Father Ross and Professor 


Swift, but thought there might be a prac- 
tical working faith quite apart from a 
sense of the Absolute. Prof. W. C. Bower 
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of Chicago University, directing this dis- 
cussion, thought he could see no clash be- 
tween the Supernatural Absolute and a 
practical absolute, but recognized the 
necessity for some kind of value standard. 
He was about to conclude that the meeting 
was agreed on this, when Prof. Ellsworth 
Faris of Chicago Uuniversity protested 
that the Supernatural and practical obso- 
lutes can never be reconciled. Prof. Edwin 
D. Starbuck of the University of Iowa 
pointed out that psychology had settled 
all this: each man’s philosophy is a 
product-of his own personal set-up. “Our 
personal stubborn thought forms are of 
no more consequence than circus tents or 
chicken coops” he said. ‘Unity and fel- 
lowship come when we do things together.” 

Already several speakers had tried to 
direct the thought from theory to facts. 
Prof. Samuel C. Kincheloe of Chicago 
Theological Seminary, with charts and 
brilliant argument, pictured the movement 
of Protestant churches in Chicago, Ul. He 
traced the waves of church prosperity 
from 1895 to the present. These waves 
were in concentric circles from the Loop 
(the heart of Chicago) to the suburbs, 
notably Oak Park. The churches around 
the Loop flourished in 1895, then began to 
fail. By 1910 new churches were flourish- 
ing in a zone two miles farther out. 
“Prosperity zones” of churches moved out 
and out, and now the suburban churches 
are mounting to their climax. 

At another time and place, but related 
to this general theme, came the charts of 
Clifford Shaw of the Institute for Juvenile 
Research in Chicago. Mr. Shaw traced 
the crime waves from the heart to the 
suburbs of Chicago in concentric zones 
one mile in width. At the Loop, twenty- 
six per cent. of the boys between the ages 
of twelve and eighteen years are on the 
criminal records as delinquents. In each 
succeeding zone the percentage falls until 
it is only eight-tenths of one per cent. at 
Oak Park. Here were facts and figures 
revealing the influence of the community 
on character. 

The net result of various group discus- 
sions appeared to be that class and club 
programs, Scout oaths, and direct attempts 
to teach character have little effect. It 
is the total impact of the community as a 
whole, or the dominant character of the 
child’s environment, that determines his 
conduct. 

The general program was greatly en- 
riched by reports from the field. Linden 
S. Dodson of Cleveland, Ohio, told of a 
yenture among ten churches there. Thir- 
teen religious educators have been holding 
conferences during the winter to lay the 
foundation for a complete new system of 
religious education in their churches. 
They are now pooling their experiences, 
working out a course of study, gathering 
source materials, and trying to formulate 
their major objectives. Miss Gertrude 
Taft of the First Unitarian Church in 
Cleveland is one of the thirteen. 

In Claremont, Calif., a town of 2,500 
population, John R. Lyons is director of 
religious education. He told of the work 
centered there in the church building 
called the Guild Hall. It is Presbyterian, 
but no attention is paid to denominational 
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background. It is the only church in the 
community, and opens its doors impartially 
to all types of meeting. Any kind of re- 
ligious service may be held there by those 
who wish to engage the building. The 
program is for and by the Community. 
The conference came to a close with 
three stirring addresses, at the banquet 
Friday evening, on “The Future of Char- 
acter Education.” Professor Soares, Father 


Ross, and Professor Todd were the 
speakers. 


Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes 
for Meadville Conference 


At the twenty-fourth annual meeting of 
the Meadville Conference and affiliated or- 
ganizations, to be held at the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Brie, Pa., April 21 and 
22, these leading addresses will be given: 


“God in the Modern Age,” Prof. Harry 
Elmer Barnes; “Some Church School 
Aims,’ Miss Gertrude Taft, director of 


religious education in the First Unitarian 
Church of Cleveland, Ohio; “The Criminal 
and His Religion,’ Rev. Frank E. Smith. 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; “Our Fellow Liberals 
Abroad,” Mrs. Charles E. St. John; and at 
the closing meeting, Monday night, “Our 
Creative Tradition,’ Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach. Rey. Charles J. Dutton will preside 
at a ministers’ round-table discussion of 
“Liberal Religion,” at which talks will be 
given by Rabbi Max Currick of the Eighth 
Street Temple, and Dean Francis Blodgett 
of St. Paul’s Church. 


Personals 


Rey. Raymond H. Bragg, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of All Souls in Evanston. 
Ill, contributed the Easter message to 
The Evanston Review, illustrated weekly 
journal of that city. 


Mrs. John W. Aird, of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
been made a member of the Board of 
Regents of the University of Utah. 


The funeral of Senator Henry L. Kin- 
caide of Quincy, Mass., of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, who died April 6, was 
held in the Unitarian Church in Quincy, 
Mass., which is the family church. 


Henry Waring, son of Rev. Henry F. 
Waring, formerly minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Memphis, Tenn., died 
in Memphis, March 30, following a motor- 
cycle accident. He was a_ student of 
Southwestern University and a star athlete. 


Ned H. Murchie for some years clerk of 
the Union Liberal Church of Calais, Maine, 
has been elected mayor of Calais. 


Humanist Fellowship Officers 


The following officers have been chosen 
by the Humanist Fellowship, with head- 
quarters in Chicago: President, H. G. 
Creel; vice-president, Rev. Walton E. Cole, 
minister of the Third Unitarian Church 
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in Chicago; treasurer, Rev. 
Hobart, minister of the Unitarian Church 


in Underwood, Minn.; members of the 
Executive Committee, Prof. A. Eustace 


Haydon of the University of Chicago, 
Stanley S. Newman, and Rey. E. Burdette 
Backus, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dr. Auer Appointed to Faculty 
of Theological School, Harvard 


Rey. Johannes A. C. Fagginger Auer of 
Concord, Mass., since 1924 professor of 


philosophy and of the history of the Chris- 
tian Church at Tufts College, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of church his- 
tory at the Theological School in Harvard 


PROF. J. A. C. FAGGINGER AUER 
University. His present relations with 


Tufts College and with the Concord Uni- 
tarian church, of which he has been min- 
ister since 1925, continue. 

Dr. Auer, who is a native of Middelburg 
in South Holland, studied at the gym- 
nasia or high schools at Middelburg, 
Utrecht, and Kampen. His theological 
training was begun at Meadville Theo- 
logical School, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1906. For two years following, 
he held the Cruft Traveling Fellowship 
from Meadville and studied at the Uni- 
versities of Berlin and Heidelburg. He 
returned to America and for one year was 
minister of the Unitarian church at Hyde 
Park, Mass. Returning then to Holland, 
he passed the government examination re- 
quired of ministers at the University of 
Amsterdam and held two pastorates—at 
Harderwijk and Harlingen. 

Dr. Auer’s first charge after his return 
to the United States was over the Liberal 
German church in the West End of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and while there he taught at 
the University of Pittsburgh and at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. For 
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two years he was the Unitarian minister 
in Wheeling, W.Va. In 1917 he was called 
to Ithaca, where he taught for seven years 
at Cornell University, from which he re- 
ceived his degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
While at Ithaca he was minister of the 
Unitarian church. 

In 1925, Dr. Auer became minister of 
the Unitarian church in Concord, Mass., 
a work which he has carried on in con- 
nection with his teaching at Tufts. In 
the autumn of 1927 he was invited to give 
a course of lectures upon Comparative 
Theology at the University of Reykjavik 
in Iceland, where he remained about three 
months and where he was the first Ameri- 
can professor to be so honored. He also 
attended and addressed the International 
Congress of Liberal Religions at Prague, 
just prior to his visit to Iceland. 
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New HARPER Books 


Labels and Libels 
By DEAN W. R. INGE 


A new book of thirty-one essays, religious, politi- 
cal and social, by the “‘gloomy Dean,’’ whom the 
New Republic terms ‘‘one of the ablest and wit- 
tiest writers of our time.” $2.00 


The Authority of the Bible 
By C. H. DODD 


Authority and inspiration because of the very 
content of biblical writings and race experiences 
which brought them forth ‘‘Accurate, scholarly, 
religious.”"—Professor James Moffatt $3.00 


Beyond Agnosticism 
By BERNARD IDDINGS BELL 


A vigorous statement of faith for those who are 

disillusioned, skeptical and searching for a reason 

for living which their materialistic education hag 

never enabled them to discover. $2.00 
To be published May 15. 


The Dilemma 
of Protestantism 
By WILLIAM E. HAMMOND 


Some fundamental problems of the church with 
suggested solutions. ‘“‘I have never seen so good an 
analysis in short compass of the present situation 
of Protestantism."—Harold E. B. Speight $2.00 


With and Without Christ 
By SADHU SUNDAR SINGH 


The life story of the famous Sadhu. ‘“‘He tells a 
remarkable unaffected message with the fire of a 
prophet and the power of an apostle.’’-—Basil 
Mathews $1.50 


The Changing Family 

By G. WALTER FISKE 
Social and religious aspects of the modern family. 
“An excellent book, timely for parents. Dr. Fiske 


comes to grips with specific problems.”"—Professor 
W. C. Bower $2.25 


Vision and Authority 
By JOHN OMAN 


A book that is stirring England. 
facts of religious experience with keen mystical 
insight. ‘‘Contains many clear cut, striking, un- 
forgettable sayings.”"—Joseph Fort Newton $3.00 


Read ‘‘The Unsocial Christian’’ by 
Fullerton Gerould in the May 
MAGAZINE, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Deals with the 


Katharine 
HARPERS 
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For Variety in Religion 
Dr. Cadman and Rabbi Levi at Boston Church Clubs 


R. 8S. PARKES CADMAN of Brooklyn, 

N.Y., and Rabbi Harry Levi of Temple 
Israel in Boston, Mass., gave the addresses 
at the second Interchurch Fellowship 
banquet in Boston, Mass., April 8. It was 
attended by some 1,000 persons, represent- 
ing sixteen lay religious organizations of 
the city, among them the Unitarian Club. 
Guests at the head table included Dr. 
Walter R. Hunt, administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, representing President Louis C. 
Cornish, who was unable to attend. 

Rabbi Levi spoke in response to words 
of greeting by Dr. William E. Chenery, 
president of the Fellowship. As evidence 
of the increasing good will among religious 
groups, he cited the window given by the 
Christians of Portland, Ore., to the new 
Jewish synagogue, and the international 
organization of the Fellowship of Faiths. 
Such a gathering as this, he declared, 
would a few years ago have been out of 
the question. : 

“We have come here,” he said, “with no 
suggestion of surrendering our heritage or 
our point of view or of compromising our 
personal religious convictions. We are 
here because we believe differently.” In 
describing the attitude of these differing 
religious groups toward one another’s 
views, Rabbi Levi expressly stated that 
instead of the word “tolerance” he chose 
rather to speak of “respect for differences.” 

Each group, he continued, has a unique 
contribution to make which no other can 
offer. “If we cannot worship together, we 
can work together to serve the common 
good,” he said. 

Union of churches by standardization of 
thought was condemned by Dr. Cadman 
in more than one place in an address, 
which, with its kindly understanding of 
divergent religious cultures, its spiritual 
fervor, and its glints of humor, was 
warmly applauded. There should not be 
forced artificial union of churches, he de- 
clared. Although he rejoiced in the pres- 
ent tendency to stress likenesses rather 
than differences among the faiths, and 
pointed to the belief in God as the funda- 
mental spiritual heritage of all of them, 
he rated the richness of variety above 
deadening similarity. Moreover, he de- 
elared: ‘We cannot purchase religious 
peace by strangling intelligence in religion. 
The only heterodoxy I know is to be 
afraid of truth. The only orthodoxy worth 
preserving is the passion for truth. There 
must be variety in religion. We would be 
infinitely poorer if it were not for the dis- 
tinctive thought of Judaism, Roman Catho- 
licism, Greek Catholicism. It is not for 
us to practice the sterilization of uni- 
formity of thought. It is not for us to 
boast our tribe, but rather to be sure that 
our church is in the apostolic succession 
of churches that produce saints.” Reli- 
gious groups should not scheme for union 
unless they feel a genuine spiritual 
kinship, he said. 

Dr. Cadman was not alarmed at atheism, 
for “denial does not exterminate any more 
than affirmation creates the presence of 


Deity in the universe.’ Men could still 
conceive of and act upon the presence of 
God, even in the event of a triumphant 
militant atheism. 

But he was concerned over the avowed 
paganism of to-day. There is the paganism 
of ultra-nationalism, blind worship of a 
flag above the dictates of the eternal God, 
a reversion to imperial Rome, where the 
church was the servant of political exi- 
gencies. There is the paganism of open 
revolt against ‘fa final code of morals, or 
indeed any standards whatsoever except 
those of individual caprice.” 


Bring, Not Send, Children 
to Church—Mrs. Spencer 


At the meeting of the Monday Confer- 
ence of Alliance Branches in Boston, Mass., 
April 1, Mrs. Graham P. Spencer, chair- 
man of the Religious Education Committee 
of the General Alliance, spoke on “Enlist- 
ing the Children,” saying that adults must 
master their own wills before they can 
hope to guide the children, and that they 
must have clear insight into each individual 
child. The problem really is with age 
rather than youth; the influence of the 
home is most important. 

Education, she said, is character build- 
ing. Complete education includes religion. 
It is most important in teaching the Bible 
in the home that the approach be right; 
it must not be forced or made an un- 
pleasant duty. Parents should bring chil- 
dren to church, not send them, Mrs. 
Spencer declared. 


Helen B. Pierce 


For fifty-four years superintendent of 
the Unitarian kindergarten and primary 
church school in Leominster, Mass., Miss 
Helen B. Pierce was a pioneer and leader 
in manual and visual methods of religious 
instruction of young children and a woman 
who loved and was loved by children. 
Her death March 23, at the age of seventy- 
three years, was a distinct loss not only 
to her church, but to the community, for 
she had also taught in the schools of 
Leominster for fifty-one years. She was 
probably the most loved individual in 
that town. 

Her methods in the church school were 
often studied and made use of by the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society and various 
church school workers. For forty years 
she conducted the annual May parties of 
her church at the City Hall, a big event 
for children of church and community. 

Although without normal school train- 
ing, Miss Pierce, out of her love for chil- 
dren and her natural talent, developed a 
sound educational technique and pioneered 
in improved educational methods. A 
tribute in The Leominster Enterprise says: 

“Out of her clear understanding of chil- 
dren, she developed a technique of teach- 
ing, the success of which depended upon 
her ability to arouse their interest and 
make them want to learn. For years she 
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had an insight into worth-while educa- 


tional methods far in advance of con- 
temporary standards. Her insight was 
clear; she recognized and seized the 


verities which must always be the funda- 
mentals of her profession, and she was 
diverted from a true course neither by 
educational fad nor fashion.” 

This tribute also relates that, at the 
burning of the old Unitarian Church, 
flouting orders of firemen and police, she 
entered the church and led the way to 
saving many valuable records and other 
articles. 


To New North Church, Hingham 


R. Lester Mondale, a senior in the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University, has 
accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
New North Unitarian Church in Hingham, 


Mass. He has been supplying the pulpit 
for some time. His ordination and in- 
stallation service will be held in the 


church Wednesday evening, April 24. 


The Pastor of First Church, Con- 
gregational, of Nashua, N.H., writes: 


My dear Mr. Cochrane: 


You will be interested to know that 
our people are unanimous and ¢n- 
thusiastic in their praise of you and 
the decorative scheme which you em- 
ployed. One hears on all sides: “How 
charming!” “How restful!” “There 
is an atmosphere of peace and quiet 
most conducive to worship which was 
not here before.” Since the church 
has been restored to order, I realize 
the unity, the beauty, the harmony 
which you have achieved beyond what 
we hoped or supposed could be done. 


581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columne each 
week. 


Rate card furnished on request 


FOR SALE—Church 
ready to ship. Low 
PortTeHrR, Fitchburg, Mass. 


CATALOGUE OF SPRING 

and large; summer homes 
mountain, river, or lake. 
J. Dickny, Belfast, Maine. 


CRESTALBAN FARM CAMP, situated in the 
Berkshire Hills, is unique. A summer vacation 
spent on a farm in association with cultured 
people. Absence of over-organization. The 
best of care. Horseback riding, tennis, swim- 
ming, ete. Each boy in this small camp is 
an individual. Henry THAYER WHITING, Berk- 
shire, Mass. 


Organ taken down and 
price. Inquire F. W. 
Telephone 230 


BARGAINS, small 
and residences, 
Copy free. ORRIN 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
PRESTON, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
Not open on Saturday. Not open in August. 
Special care given to our New England guests. 
Capirot 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 


The soul can split 

the sky in two 

and let the face 
OF GOD 


shine through 
EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


New Humanist Movement 


Planned by Rev. Charles F. Potter, who 
is leaving pulpit of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity 


Rey. Charles Francis Potter, whose 
resignation from the pastorate of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity (Univer- 
salist) in New York City has been ac- 
cepted, is considering the formation of 
“The First Humanist Society of New 
York.” This would be a focal point for 


the organization of a national humanist 
movement. 

Mr. Potter 
as comprising, besides 
bureau of information, a school of human 
relations for children and young peopte, 
an adult class in comparative religion, 
the publication of a humanist magazine, 
affiliated societies in America and abroad, 
branches in all colleges, an associate mem- 
bership for persons in isolated communi- 
ties, a correspondence reading course in 
humanism, and the publication of a series 
of books on the humanistic approach to 
religion. The first activity of the society 
will probably be a series. of lectures in a 
hall or theater in New York City. 

This announcement has created much 
interest. Mr. Potter reports that his mail 
has been filled with offers of help and 
requests to be considered charter members. 
Syndicates and the foreign language press 
are carrying articles. On the jacket of 
Mr. Potter’s book, to issue this month, 
will appear an announcement of the new 
movement. 

“Of course, 


visualizes such a movement 
the local body, a 


there is a close relation in 
all this to Unitarianism,’ writes Mr. 
Potter to THE REGISTER, * there «are 
several Unitarian churches that are 
humanistic. There is no reason I can see 
that my society might not seriously 
sider affiliation with the American 
tarian Association.” 

On invitation of the church, 
will continue in the Divine 


> 


pulpit until June 30. 


as 


Con- 


Uni- 


Mr. Potter 
Paternity 


“Blue Law” Sermon to Lawmakers 


A copy of an outspoken sermon advo- 
eating reform of the “blue laws” of Penn- 
sylvania, preached in the First Unitarian 
Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., by Rev. Frank 
KE. Smith, has been sent to each member 


of the Pennsylvania Legislature by the 
board of trustees of that church. Mr. 
Smith considered several pending bills re- 
lating to Sunday observance, which sere 
planned to modify the Sunday laws 
enacted in 1794, 
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THE waysIDE PuLPIT||DD IT R E CG TOR Y 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


solicits contributions to make possi- 
ble the continuance of its program, 
particularly its preaching missions, 
its aid to Unitarian churches work- 
ing among college students, and its 
lectures on the Bible and evolution 
in the South. The League’s Council 
suggests these forms of special yearly 
memberships: 


Contributing Laymen.... 
Subscribing Laymen... 
Maintaining Laymen..... 
Sustaining Laymen.... 
Supporting Laymen....... $ 
Send Contributions to 
Henry D. SHARPE, Treasurer 


SrxTeEeEN Bracon SrTrReET, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Spring Quarter began April 1, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches, 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information write Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail 
able at Pacifie School of Religion and Uni 
versity of California, including summer sessions 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reeseg, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar 


LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presiwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presivent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phales, 
Mrs, A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. if 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Wavrter S. Swisuer, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


VROCTOR ACADEMY 


‘ Progressive Preparatory School in the Cou 


An Oid School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Libera) 
policy ender Oairactini auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 
For particulars or catalogue address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


COUNTRY WEEK 


SENDS NEEDY CHILDREN 
ON VACATIONS 


Your Financial Support Is Solicited 
B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 Boylston Street, - Boston 
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“We Need Such 


a School | 
in Our 


Fellowship” 


The unanimous judgment of Unita- 
rians who know Proctor Academy 


The Christian Register 


spirit. 


And What Is Proctor? 


A Scuoou where the integrating power of per- 
sonality guides development of body, mind and 


A Demonstration of liberal religion applied in 
the field of secondary education. 


A RaptatInG CENTER of spiritual influence. 


A Trestep EpucaTIonAL ENTERPRISE under man- 
agement of the Unitarian Educational Society. 


Proctor Academy in its fiftieth year needs increase of material 
resources to match its educational and spiritual growth. 


$112,000 


is sought for the 


PROCTOR ACADEMY ADVANCEMENT FUND 


Rey. Maxwett Savace, D.D. 


President of the 
Board of Trustees 


Cart B. WETHERELL 
Headmaster 


Aumonp H. Smit 


Chairman and Treasurer 
Advancement Fund Committee 


Office—25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Leroy Snyder Writes Doxology 
for Church in Rochester, N.Y. 


This new doxology being sung in the 
service of the First Unitarian Church of 
Rochester, N.Y., to the tune of “Old 
124th,” was written by Leroy E. Snyder, 
prominent layman of that church, asso- 
ciated with the Gannett chain of news- 
papers: 


O God, our God throughout the changing 
years, 
By many paths we find the way to thee; 
Struggling within ourselves thy life appears, 
Noblest and best of that we hope to be. 


Though hidden oft from our unseeing eyes, 
Thy spirit works unceasing in all life: 
Stumbling, we cling to thee and so arise, 
Beauty and order emerge from our strife. 


Now honor to immortal truth we give, 
With joy adore thy universe sublime ; 
For wisdom and fidelity we strive, 
To know thee and to do thy will divine. 


Mr. Backus in Pulpit Again 


Rey. E. Burdette Backus returned to 
his pulpit in the First Unitarian Church 
of Los Angeles, Calif., April 7, after being 
absent for six months because of illness. 
Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin of New Bedford, 
Mass., who has been supplying the pulpit, 
conducted his final service Easter Sunday. 


CrepArR Rapips, Iowa.—In spite of rain, 
sleet, snow, wind, and cold weather, the 
People’s Church, Unitarian, was crowded 


for the Easter service. All the pews were 
filled and extra chairs were used. 


Pulpit Supplies at San Jose 


The Easter services at the First Unita- 
rian Church in San Jose, Calif., marked 
the close of the ministry of Dr. William 
I. Lawrance. The day began with the ses- 
sion of the Sunday-school, which had been 
given over to Mrs. Lawrance, as it has 
been through her efforts, in large part, 
that the present excellent school has been 
built up. At the church service; six chil- 
dren were christened and seven adults re- 
ceived into the church, the minister being 
assisted in these ceremonies by Dr. Henry 
M. Gay, president of the trustees. The 
day closed with a dinner meeting of the 
Y. P. R. U. and a candlelight service. 

Plans have been made ‘to carry on the 
work, with Dr. N. Hill Nesbitt of Alameda, 
Calif., Prof. William S. Morgan of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the ministry, 
and Prof. Edward M. Hulme of Leland 
Stanford University as preachers. The 
plans include a third series of union sery- 
ices with the Congregational Church, with 
Rev. Miles Hanson of Roxbury, Mass., 
as preacher for the first five Sundays, the 
local Congregational minister taking the 
final Sundays. 

Dr. and Mrs. Lawrance plan to return 
to San Jose in the autumn, after a sum- 
mer in New England. They and their 
daughter Mary expect to attend the Shoals 
meetings. 


Noon Services at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the noon _ services, 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., Tuesday to 
Friday inclusive, April 23 to 26, will be 
Rey. W. H. Spence of the Church of 
Christ, in Dartmouth College. Mr. Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, King’s Chapel organist, 
will give an organ recital on Monday, 
April 22, at 12.15 p.m. This is the closing 
week of noon services for the season. 


Supplying at West Somerville 


Dr. Joseph P. MacCarthy of Belmont, 
Mass., will supply the pulpit of the Second 
Unitarian Church in West Someryille, 
Mass., for the rest of the church year. 
Dr. MacCarthy was formerly minister of 
the First Parish in Waltham, Mass., and 
has twice served in the pastorate of the 
People’s Church, Unitarian, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


Religion With and Without God 


Two vesper services were held at the 
First Congregational Church in Stockton, 
Calif., devoted to the question “Is God 
Necessary to Religion?’ Rev. Milen C. 
Dempster, minister of the First Unitarian 
Chureh of Stockton, spoke March 17) on 
“Religion Without God as a Personal or 
Super-Personal Being”; and on March 24 
the Congregational minister, Rev. Hugh YV. 
White, spoke on “Religion With God.” 
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A real littie girl, aged Six, told a ques- 
tioner what she was going to be when she 
grew up: “I’m going to be just an ordi- 
nary mother.” 


not be frightened, re- 
We do not ask for 
always had that. 


The men need 
marks Lady Astor. 
superiority; we have 
We only want equality. 


Chesterton says, “It is considerably 
cheaper to sit in a meadow and see motors 
go by than to sit in a motor and see 
meadows go by.” 


How is it that when a man has “cold 
feet,’ his heart, curiously enough, is said 
to be in his boots. When he is dumb with 
suspense, it is because his heart is in 
his mouth. 


Author: “May I have some further 
details about this magnificent estate you 
offer for sale?’ Agent: “Do you wish to 
buy it?’ “No; but I think I can use your 
glowing description of it in my new novel.” 
Pearson's. 


A correspondent assures us that the fol- 
lowing notice has been posted round about 
an electric station in Donegal: ‘‘Beware— 
To touch these wires is instant death. 
Anyone found doing so will be prosecuted.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


Some ribald cleric sends to The Church- 
man this summary of the General Con- 
vention : 

Some were Anglican, 

And some were Roman, 
But all were Episcopal 
_About the abdomen. 


Five-year-old Mary was teaching three- 
year-old Audrey the value of different 
coins: “That’s a dime; it will buy lots of 
candy. That’s a nickel; it will buy an 
ice-cream cone. That’s a penny; it’s only 
good for Sunday-school !’—Ohildren. 


Our latest gift to England is the “hot 
dog,” and now Paris is going to have a 
thirty-page daily paper, American style, 


all complete with streamer heads and 
comic strips. “Give till it hurts” is our 
national motto—The New Yorker. 


Parable of the oven, in The Christian 
World: There was once a Christian who 
had within his heart a flame of zeal and 
a Christian dove. But, gradually, some- 
thing began to get out of balance, and 
the flame grew stronger and_ stronger 
until his heart became as hot as an oven, 
and the Christian dove, after perspiring 
terribly, was finally cooked almost to a 
cinder. 


writer, 
“Dick” 


Frederick L. Collins, magazine 
“knocks” preaching. The famous 
Sheppard, who surely knows how to 
preach, says of a given instance: ‘Yes, 
my friend, it was a bad sermon and that 
clergyman isn’t a clever man, and no doubt 
you could answer all his arguments; but 
I pray you desist from criticism and write 
yourself, not one sermon, but two, for 
fifty-two Sundays of the year, and remem- 
ber they must be delivered to folk like 
yourself. Then start away again to criti- 
cize the clergyman, if you like and if 
you can.” 
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IT IS GOOD BUSINESS 


Like the great corporations, the lead- 
ing religious bodies regard an old-age 
pension as good business. It steadies 
the workers, encourages them to stay 
on the job when young, enables them 
to retire or to be retired when too old 
to do full-time work. Contributions 
should be liberally forwarded to 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


ca following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 = 
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— 
BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
\ For Catalogue address F, H. BURDETT, Pres. J 
TL 
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EUROPE 


$308 to $1,405 
Send for booklet 


TEMPLE Si TOURS 
445-D Park Square Bldg. 


Boston, Mass. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Avo. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 809 Wall St. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 

Send to any address above for circular. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF TH®E DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m, Kindergarten at 11 a.M, 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., mindster. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister- 
in-Charge, Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. 
Chorus of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday 
at 11 a.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by 
Dean Willard L. Sperry. Daily Services, 12.15 
P.M.; Monday, Organ Recital: Tuesday to 
Friday inclusive, preacher, Key. W. H. Spence, 
Church of Christ in Dartmouth College. 


BOSTON, MASS.—PARKER MBPMORIAL 
AND BULFINCH PLACE CHURCH. Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot, Minister Hmeritus; Rey. 
Robert W. Jones, Minister and Director. After- 
noon service at 3.15. Evening service at 7.45, 
April 21: Prof. Edwin Booth will speak. Here 
a Challenge Awaits You! 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rey. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Church School. 11 a.m., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
es D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH Buclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rey. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m. Church School; 11 a.at., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 a.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church serv- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.m. The. church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedrai 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


